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Preface 


Begam Samru played a Dotabis part ID the Indian politics 
of the 18th and first half of the 19th century Among the 
published works on the history of Begam Samru only odl 
needs special mention —Begam by Bnjendra Nath 

Banerji But this work has its own limitations Though B N. 
Banerjr tried to pro iucc an authentic and. as far as possible, 
complete history of this remarkable lady, yet the history of 
General Samru—her husband, who served under so many 
masters and played an important role in the later half of 
I8th century, has been rather a neglected study. The Begam’s 
role as a patron of art and literature has not been touched 
upon. The other writers who have dealt with the life of 
Begam Samru simpty narrate (he life and character of the 
famous Begam on the basis of accounts left by European 
visitors. 

In the present thesis efforts have been made to present an 
unbiased and authoritative account. Facts of the Begam's life 
have been written on the basts of contemporary writings New 
facts have been unearthed and carefully interpreted. The 
vague and ambiguous nature of the available material, the 
unravelling of the mystery in which the origin of General 
Samru and Begam Samru are shrouded, proved a difiiculC 
task. In spite of the obvious difficulties and encumbrances it 
has been my endeavour to probe deeply into the subject and 
make a critical and analytical survey of all the available 
sources. 

The present work is divided into ten chapters Chapter I 
gives an account of Sardhana’s location and its past history 

The second chapter is devoted to the political conditions of 
north-western India m the later half of the 18th century 
with special reference to Sardbana. 
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The third chapter is devoted to tlie study of General 
Saniru. His origin and early life have been comprehensively 
dealt with. It also describes his role, personality and achieve¬ 
ments. 

The fourth and fifth chapters deal with the early life and 
beginning of the political career of Bcgam .Samru Her accept¬ 
ance of the Christian faith has been critically dealt with. 

Chapter six traces the part played by her in the politics of 
the period. All her campaigns and activities have been 
discussed. 

Chapter seven is concerned with her second love affair and 
its effects. In also describes her degradation and restoration 
to power. 

The eighth chapter gives an account of the consolidation 
of her position and her relations with the British Govt. 

Chapter nine is devoted to the study of the Begam’s admini¬ 
stration of Sardhana and her efforts to improve the condition 
of her subjects. Her role as a patron of art and literature 
has been critically assessed. 

The last chapter attempts an estimate of her achievements 
based on a comparison with other great women of the world, 

The main sources of information utilised in the pre: 
paration of the thesis arc archival. It is mainly based on.thc 
Government proceedings in various departments, namely for¬ 
eign, political, military and territorial. The Persian and 
Marathi sources, the accounts of contemporary travellers, the 
memoirs of free lances and the district gazetteers have been 
carefully examined. The subject of the thesis being a local 
one, field work in several villages had to be carried out to 
make an intensive study of the Begam’s administration and 
her efforts to improve the condition of her subjects. 

In the end, I must offer my sincere thanks and express my 
gratitude to all those who have helped me in completing the 
work. I world like to express my indebtedness to the late 
Sri K.S. Bhatnagar of V.S.S.D, College, Kanpur, who sug¬ 
gested to me the lines of working during the early stages of 
my investigation. To Prof. S.P. Sinha, Retd. Prof., Meerut 
College, Meerut, I am grateful for explaining some difficult 
and controversial problems relating to my subject. I am also 
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thankful to Dr Nikolaus Klein, Director of Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras, who helped me in tracing out the 
early life of General Sombre I cannot forget to mention the 
name of Cecil Hobbs, Head of the Southern Asia Section in 
tbe Library of the Congress, Washington (USA) and 
Mr Edward Telesford, Head, the British Museum Londrn, 
who provided me with the photostat copies of relevant records. 

I am deeply grateful to the authorities of the State 
Archives of Uttar Pradesh. Allahabad and the Allahabad 
Public Library, Allahabad, for permuting access to iheir 
records and for granting me all necessary facilities. 1 express 
my sincerest thanks to Mr Jjlaluddm, Incharge Oriental 
Records, State Archives, Allahabad, who helped me in reading 
the Persian material 

1 am also gTateful to Mr S M Hasan. Assistant Librarian, 
Govt, of India National Library, Belvedere (Calcutta), to Prof 
G.S. Vashishtha, Reader, NR EC Collsgc, Khutja, to 
Dr Ram Pandey, and to Dr R N Sharma for supplying 
necessary information and making useful suggestions 

Above all, I owe a special debt of gratitude to my guide 
Dr.RC. Vctma for his valuable suggestions and constant 
supervision throughout the period of my investigation and 
but for whose kindness, the work would not have seen the 
light of the day. 


Mahendra Narain Shar'ia 
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CHAPTER 


Sardhana 


Sardhana or Sirdhana,'the chief town of the 'pargana' 
and ‘tehsil’ of the sarne name m the district of Meerut, has a 
romantic history—'‘the history of Begara Samru, an extra¬ 
ordinary fodian woman, whose life formed a senes of scenes 
such as, perhaps, no other female could have gone through 
Its monumental church and other historical buildings have 
preserved the memory of the Begam who played a notable 
part la the Indian politics of the I8tb and 6st half of the 
19th century. This romantic history of the town demands 
one's attention to examine its location, geographical advan¬ 
tages and past history 

Geographically in latitude 29' 9' North Longitude 77® 38' 
East® and about sixty miles distant from Delhi and at a 
distance about 12 milles from Meerut. Sardhana lies between 
Hindan and Kali rivers—the iributanes of Jamuna and 
Ganges respectively. About 9 miles due west of Sardhana lies 
the ancient historical Laliha Mandap^ ofBernawa^ and 25 
miles further on the bank of Jamuna lies an ancient village 
Kotana*—the birth-place of Begam Samru, the warrior prin¬ 
cess who succeeded to the Jagirof Sardhana after the death 
of her husband, Walter Reinhirdt, nicknamed as Samru 

The statistics provided in Atkinson’s Gaieltecr shows that 
the site had an area of 168 square acres giving 74 souls to the 
acre.’ To the north was Lashkar Ganj and the fart of Begam 
Samru. Lashkar Ganj was founded by the Begam as the head 
camp for her troops, for whom the plains between it and the 
town formed the parade ground.® To the south east of 
the town there appear to be the remains of some rude 
attempts at a fortification. Traces of low ditch still remain 
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and the cntance way crosses (his ditch by a law embankment 
and winds it for tlie purpose of defence by a tortuous lane to 
(he Begam’s Kothi. From thence, if turns at right angles west¬ 
ward towards the center of the town and forms the principal 
road. This main street as well as the side lanes, is low, broken 
and unmade and exhibits in places the remains of brick 
pavement. 

A metalled road joins the town to Lashkar Ganj and it 
forms the market place. I's (wo principal streets are laid out 
at right angles to each other and at the point of intersection 
is a circular space known as the Chowk. The bazar is called 
the Budh Bazar.” 

The town is inhabited by (he Mindu peasantry and the 
middle class. It is an extent of well-watered fertile land pro¬ 
ducing in abundance grains of all kinds, cotton, sugarcane 
and tobacco. The geographical advantages arc fertile soil, 
favourable climate, flat surface rendering possible the cons¬ 
truction of roads, canals etc. The principal Kharif crops arc 
wheat, barley, gram and mustard. Thus the geographical loca¬ 
tion of Sardhana is a factor of great importance affecting her 
commerce, defence and climate. 

During the later years of 18th century the political condi¬ 
tion of Northern India was chaotic and ‘every province had 
fallen away from the Imperial throne, some to become indepen¬ 
dent under usurping satraps, others to pass like Bengal into the 
power of intruding aliens.’^” The Mughal Emperor Shah Alam 
placed the government in the hands of Najaf Khan, a Persian 
nobleman who shared his wanderings and adverse fortunes. 
Najaf Khan, who had known Waller Reinhardt (Samru) and 
the fighting qualities of his battalion, while in the service of 
Mir Qasim, persuaded the Emperor to assign a Jagir to him 
for the maintenance of his troops. Afterwards (he Jagir was 
known as the principality of Sardhana.“ It yielded an annual 
revenue of six lacs of rupees. In breadth, it stretched from the 
Ganges to the Jamuna and in length from beyond Muznffnr 
Nagar to the vicinity of Aligarh. 

After Samru’s death his Jagir lapsed but his troops still 
remained, Najaf Khan was anxious to maintain the corps. On 
the other hand Zeb-Un-Nisa” Begam who had been the real 
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power behind her husband, Samru, during his last years, was 
‘requested to take command of the forces by all the Curopeans 
and natives that composed it She consented and was regular¬ 
ly installed m the charge by the Emperor Shah Alam.** 

The small but fertile principality of Sardhana comprised 
parganas of Sardhana, Baraut, Barnana, Kotana, Budhana, 
Jewar, Tappal, Dankaur and Pahasu in the Doab, and on the 
western side of the Jamuna Dndshahpur, Hansi and Ranya ** 
The estate was extremely wealthy and well provided with fine 
towns such as Baraut, Binauli. Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar and 
Dankaur, and close by her dominion were large parts of 
Meerut. Shamli, Kandhia, Oaghpat, Tikri. Chhaprauli, Tanda, 
Khurja, Shahdara and Delhi “ Its extent from north to south 
was 36 miles and from east to we>t 24 miles Sardhana was 
the principal pargaoa of the whole Jagir and the seat of its 
administration. 
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CHAPTER II 


Political Conditions of North-Western India 
(1750-1850) 


In the second half of the 18th century the Mughal Empire 
disintegrated and the political map of India was redrawn. 
Invasions from outside India and incursions of the Marathas 
made the provinces independent of Delhi which could not 
control them effectively. Mohammad Shah who reigned from 
1719 to 1748, never exercised his own judgement nor person¬ 
ally looked into any business He was the last Inhan. Emperor 
that ever set upon the peacock throne of Shah Indian * The 
repeated inroads of Ahmad Shah, an Afghan chief of Abdali 
clan, practically dismembered the Mughal Empire. For the 
next few years an o/Hcer of Afghan origin ruled m Delhi, 
while the titular Emperor Shah AUm 11759-1806) lingered on 
as a puppet king. For ihirly-two years he was practically a 
slate prisoner in the hands of the Mararhas or the Afghans.* 
Thus Hindustan during the second half of the 18th century 
presents a sad spectacle to the Indian patriot and a perplexing 
problem to the historians.’ 

Mughal Emperor 

\fter the death of Mohammad Shah in 1748 the intrigues 
and factions increased at the court and regular and orderly 
administration became impossible His son. Ahmad Shah, had 
received no education worth the name and was utterly unfit 
to manage the affairs of the state He spent all his time m 
ease and pleasure and he made his zenana so large that it 
extended for a mile.* He was deposed and blinded in 1754* by 
Imadulmulk, who with the help of the Marathas secured the 
office ofthe wazir. Muhammad AzimuddauUfa, thesonof 
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Jahandar Shah, was placed upon (he throne under the title of 
Alamgir 11." During the reign of Alamgir II the condition of 
the Empire grew worse. Ahamadshah Abdali invaded India 
several tinic.s and seized the Punjab The Marathas became 
powerful at Delhi. The wazir then pul the Emperor to death 
and placed another Mughal Prince on the throne The heir- 
apparent, Prince Shah Alam, sought icfiigc with the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh. The conduct of the w'azir and the Marathris 
gave offence to Abdali who advanced against the latter at the 
head of a large army and defeated them at Panipal in 1761 
Shah Alam was recognized as Emperor by Abdali and Shuja- 
uddawlah was appointed wazir’ and Najibiiddowdah Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial forces. Shah Alam along 
with his allies—the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the Nawab of 
Bengal, was defeated at Buxar in 176-1 by the English. 

He granted the English in 176d, the Divvani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and in lieu thereof obtained from them the 
districts of Kara and Allahabad and a subsidy of 26 lakhs a 
year." He lived under the protection of the English till 1777, 
when he was invited by the Marathas to come to Delhi and 
was placed on the throne by them, but he was practically a 
state prisoner." . His authority did not extend beyond (he 
districts of Delhi and Agra. The nobles at Court intrigued, 
as before, for power and the death of Shujauddaulah and 
NajafKhanin 1775 and 1782, respectively, left the Emperor 
in a highly difficult position. He sought the help of Mahadji 
Sindhia and permitted him to assume full control of the affairs 
of Delhi.’" But the reorganization of the Empire caused much 
opposition. The nobles allied with Rajput and Ghulam Qadir, 
took possession of Delhi, smoked his huqqa upon the Mughal 
throne and seized the goods found in the palace. Shah Alam 
was deposed and blinded by him in 1788.” Shah Alam 
appealed to Mahadji Sindhia for help. Mahadji Sindhia de¬ 
feated Ghulam Qadir and drove the Pathan out of Delhi.’" 
Shah Alam was restored to the throne, but all real power was 
in the hands of Mahadji whom the Emperor regarded as his 
son. Later the Emperor became a pensioner of the English. 
Jam-i-Jahan-Numa” written in 1779, gives as an insight into 
the affairs of the Empire under this titular sovereign. 
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“The whole country of the Afghans (Rohillas) is in the 
possession of the Nawab Warn Asafuddaula and the whole 
country of Bengal has been subjected by the sxtong arm of the 
firingies. The country of the Jats is under Najaf All Khan, 
partly under the Marathas and partly under Haidar Naik and 
Mohammad All Khan Siraj' ud-Daula The Sikhs hold the 
whole of the Punjub, and Lahore and Mulcan, and Jam Nagar 
and other palace are held by Zabiia Khan Shah Alam sits in 
the palace of Delhi and has no thought beyond the gratifica¬ 
tion of his own pleasure while his people are deeply sorrowfuJl 
and grievously oppressed into death.’*" 

Marathas 

In 1751, while the Mughals with the help of the Marathas 
were plundering the Rohillas, Ahmad Shah Durant descended 
on the Punjab for the second time and look complete possession 
of It. The following year the Mughal court in fear of further 
tnt asion ceded the Punjab and Kashmir to Durani. Balajl Bao 
then was the Peshwaandhis brother Raghoba drove out the 
Durani’s oflicers from the the Punjab,*^ seized Lahore and 
occupied the whole country under a Marathi Governor. The 
Marathas openly talked of conquering Oudh and of establishing 
their dominion overall Hindustan !n 1761, the Marathas 
were defeated in (he third battle or Panipat. The defeat was 
conclusive Nearly all the great chiefs were killed or wounded 
and three-fourths of the grand army was destroyed. The Peshwa 
never recovered from the shock. He retreated to Poona and 
died few months later in June 1761.“* The Marathas recovered 
from the shock and Mabadji Sindhia founded a new empire m 
Hindustan. The Marathas crossed the Chambsl and carried 
their raids into the Jat territory and Rajpulana. Sindhia succe¬ 
eded in establishing his ascendancy in Delhi politics. With end¬ 
less patience andi nfioite resources Mahadji Sindhia ‘built up 
a power for himself which dominated the north for a time and 
appeared to reanimate the Mughal skeleton by covering it with 
Maratha flesh.’*’ In addition to Maratha lieutenant, his ins- 
trumeots were mercenary troops, hired adventurers and above 
all the disciplined battalions of the French otJicer Ds Boigne. 
In the seventies he emanicipated himself from Poona. There- 
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after, he used his trained troops as the decisive counter in his 
effort to become dominant in tl>c Delhi Kingdom and secure 
supremacy in Rajputana His dominions slrctclicd from the 
Sutlej to the Narbada, and he was the recognized Mughal agent 
or Deputy Regent of the [empire, llis death in 1794 left his 
dominions to the far less capable D.iiilal Rao while his disci¬ 
plined troops passed to the corresponding inferior, Perron. 
Thus by 1770, the M.iralh is had spin into fragment, the .strong¬ 
est and most promising of which was about to lose its leader¬ 
ship. 

Sikhs 

Originally a sect of Hindu Puritans, the Sikhs were not a 
separate race.^® Guru Govind Singh formed them into a reli¬ 
gious and military commonwealth.-® He made his efforts and 
organized the race as a martial race and after him Banda be¬ 
came the leader who ravaged the Mughal dominions ns far as 
Saharanpur, In 1767, personal intervention of Ahmad Shah 
Durani occurred but with no .effects. The Sikhs grew in num¬ 
ber and power until by the end of the century they repelled 
an Afghan invasion and dominated the Punjab. They pre¬ 
pared the way for Ranjit Singh’s power.-* 

Rohillas 

Rohilkhand was a fertile tract lying to the north-west of 
Oudh between the Ganges and the Kiimaon hills. Its popula¬ 
tion was mainly Hindu but, since 1740, it had been over-run 
and was now ruled by migrant Afghans of the Rohilla tribe 
and Pathans who had originally quitted their homeland before 
the sword of Nadir Shah.-- The Rohillas were a clever and 
animated race of people but devoid of principle, false and 
ferocious. Crimes were very numerous both of fraud and 
violence and perjury almost universal.®® Hafiz Rahmat Ali then 
was the Afghan ruler of the country and there was always a 
fear of invasion fiom the Moghals. This unfortunate man was 
an excellent sovereign and the country under his rule, not¬ 
withstanding the anarchy which had preceded it, was highly 
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cultivative.** He has been described as a noble grey-bearded, 
warrior, who led his cavalry on in a brilliant style against the 
allied armies.*® 

Rajputs 

Rajputana had indeed a tragic history jn the 18th century. 
The Rajput nobility had lost the heroism and chivalry that 
marked the character of their forefathers Dynastic quarrels 
made themvseak. Exlemal aggression of the Marathas, and 
the Pathans always threatened them and desolated their land 
These inroads resulted in anarchy, plunder, economic ruin 
and moral degradation and ended only with the total rum and 
humiliation of the noble race Force were sent by the Mara¬ 
thas to operate against the Rajputs and exact tributes.” They 
helplessly tried to resist but were usually unable to drive out 
their enemies Due to (he lack of unity, the Rajput states had 
to face and suffer the cruelly of the Maratha hordes *’Since 
revolt against the Imperial authority was the order of the day, 
the Rajputs also withheld (he customary tribute to the court 
and every stale in spite of attacks from Marathas always tried 
to unfurl the banner of independence. 

Jats 

Sturdy and warlike Jats had settled near Agra in a tract of 
country round Bharalpur. There (bey had proved themselves 
a constant thorn to the Imperial GoverDment- Badan Singh 
died on the 7lh June 1756.** During the reign of Emperor 
Ahmad Shah (1758-1754), the Jat chief Suraj Mai, the succes¬ 
sor of Badan Singh, became one of the most powerful rulers 
of his time in north India. He extended the authority of the 
Bharatpur Kingdom over the districts of Agra, Dliolpur. 
Mainpuri, Hathras, Aligarh, Etawah, Rohtak, Farrukhnagar, 
Mewat, Rewari, Gurgaon and Matura. Suraj Mai, the greatest 
warrior and the ablest statesman that the Jats have produced, 
died on the 5th Dec. 1763.** His son. Jawahar Singh, having 
formed an alliance with tl,e Maratha chief, Tukoji Holkar, 
continued to attack the Imperial capital. It was at this stage in 
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the Jat fortunes that Sombre (Samru) arrived at Agra.^® Jawa- 
har Singh who cared nothing for English displeasure welcomed 
him. 

European Atlvcnfurcrs 

The period between the death of the old Emperor 
Mohammad Shah (17 IS) and the establishment of British 
suzerainty under WelKsIey (1S03) was a golden age of foreign 
mercenaries It was a period of great anarchy and disorder 
and European soldiers of fortune fished in the troubled waters 
of eighteenth-century India. N’arious causes combined to in¬ 
crease their numbers, activity and influence India seemed to 
Frenehmcn as to Englishmen of the time, the land of easy 
wealth .At the same time, the decay of the Mughal Empire 
and the rise of numerous military states on its ruins, enlarged 
the demand for military leaders and organizers,^® tvhile the 
resounding victories won by European arms whether French 
or English, raised the value set upon all who could pretend to 
any knowledge of European tactics and discipline. Thus the 
adventurers found themselves no longer mere artillerymen but 
commanders of regiments and brigades, personally consulted 
by the princes whose pay they drew.®"* The result was that 
Indian courts were full of European adventurers commanding 
large or small bodies of sepoys and eager for the most part to 
serve their country by the exercise of their profession.®® 

Rene Madoc, Thomas Leggc, Raymond, Sombre, George 
Thomas, Benoit De Boigne and Perron were some of the 
important path-finders who played an important role in the 
history of India. Professional soldiers, runaway sailors, army 
deserters, pastry cooks, scullions, clerks and unsucessful 
traders played their part in India’s history.®® Some reached 
lasting fame, some made immense fortunes and retired to live 
in luxuiy’ in their native lands, but the majority ‘never saw 
their homes again and lived in relative poverty until they filled 
unremembered graves, their children adding to the growing 
Eurasian population.’®’ 

The Frenchman Rene Madoc is important not so much for 
his achievements but because, like Sombre, he was one of the 
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first who nchieveci anything Both of them shared sorrows and 
joys till the battle of Duxar After Buxar, Madoc made his 
way to Delhi and gained the favour of Najaf Khan After 
the battle of Barsana he entered the service of the Jat Raja of 
Gohad and in 1782 selling his newly raised corps took ship for 
France, where he got himself killed in a dual ■'® Wild and rest¬ 
less Irish, Thomas Lcggc, spent twenty years roving about 
Central Asia. Raymond served under Sultan Haidar Ali of 
Mysore. After eight years he was appointed aidc-dc-camp to 
General Dc-Bussy After some years he entered the service of 
Nizam All Khan of Hyderabad/® but died on March 25th. 
1798 at the age of 43. George Thomas Pe Uoignc and Perron 
became powers. George Thomas established a small kingdom 
for himself in Haryana Dc Boigne was one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary men who ever figured in Indian history A man of 
genius and imagination, he was the first to introduce the 
science of European warfare to the martial races of India, and 
his method of civil administration that he introduced into 
Hindustan later formed the basis of the Lnghsh civil service 
Such was the political conditioner north-western India 
which had indeed fallen into a pitiable state. Sardhana then 
occupied no place of significance. According to the revenue 
records of Akbar, the present Pargana of Sardhana which 
formed part of the ‘sirkar’ of Saharanpur and with a consi¬ 
derable portion of the district of Muzaffarnagar constituted a 
‘dastur’ (district) by itself.** In the reign of Muhammad Shah 
It was assigned as a Jagir to his Wazir Qamar-ud-Dm Khan 
and subsequent to the period it was held by Yakub Ali khan, 
the courtier of Alamgir the Second.** It goes to the credit of 
ofSamruthat Sardhana could enjoy such fame as known to 
few towns m India Samru was placed incharge of the country 
adjoining Zabita Khan's lands in the centre of which he fixed 
his capital at Sardhana long destined to remain in the posses¬ 
sion of his family *• 
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CHAPTER 111 


Walter Reinhardt Alias Samrii 


Wiilter Reinhardt' popularly known by the nickname of 
Sombre or Samrir was probably born in or about 1711-1 

TJic nationality of Samru is also enveloped in llie mist of 
obscurity. By one account he was a Frenchman, by another a 
German and a Protestant, a third reconciles the others by 
making him a native of Alasc. Broome states that he originally 
was a butcher, born and bred at Strasburg.'' Hon’ble Moiint- 
stuarl Elphinstone writes that he was originally a carpenter 
and afterwards a sergeant in the French Army.'^ Compton says 
that Samru’s real name was Walter Reinhardt and lie was 
reputed to be the son of a butcher of Salsburg where he was 
born.” SIceman writes that Walter Reinhardt was a native of 
Salzburg.'' Bacon differs and slates that Samru was a man of 
obscure origin, a native of the electorate of Treves.® 

Beale is also of the same opinion as he writes, “Shamru, 
Samru or Sombre whose real name was Walter Reinhardt, a 
person of obscure parentage born in the electorate of 
Traves.”” Polier states, “Sombre is an Alsation born at 
strasburg.”'® Modavc, a close friend to Samru writes, “I don’t 
know from what country of Germany he has come,’’" but 
later on he gives irr.portant reflections on his early life. Buck- 
land mentions ; "said variously to have been son of a butcher 
at Salzburg or an Alsation born at Slrasburg.”'® M. Martin 
and Francklin write that he was a German'® Captain Jonathan 
Scott writes that he was a German and the bloody agent of the 
cruelties of Mir Qasim.'' Major Adams calls him a German 
and an infamous villain.'® 

These versions show that there is a conflict among authori¬ 
ties about the origin and early life of Samru. Modavc, one 
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very close to Samru, slates : “I have spoken of Mr. Sombre 
at the beginning of these memoirs, I did not know him then 
but 1 have had occasion to see him since Modave, an inti¬ 
mate friend of Samru. was a man of high education and culture 
and his journal is full of important information which can be 
relied upon 

Investigations show that Samru was a German Reinhardt 
IS a name that occurs fairly and frequently in the southern 
part of Germany, in Austria and Switzerland There are still 
quite a number of direct descendants of his father, Leonhard 
Rcindhart. Most of them live in the present West German 
state of Baden-Wuerltembcrg ” He was superstitious and 
also credulous like a good German Modave marked this 
trait in his character fie writes: “Samru spoke to me of 
a Sliver mine which he maintains exists in a mountain on 
which the castle of Horbach stands and he told me the parti¬ 
culars, true or false alt based on hcrasy as if he feared that 
some one might abuse that important secret.’’*’ 

On these grounds other stones regarding Iiis nationality, 
either based on herasy or mere speculation, can be discarded 
as frivolous. 

His father was a native of Grosshirschhach district Ochri- 
ngen (in the present West German slate of Baden Wuert- 
temberg). Reinhardt was the olTsprmg of a liasion betbeen 
Leonhard Reinhardt and one of his maid servants whose name 
is unknown. When it became obvious ihat his Iiasion would 
not remain without consequences, Reinhardt’s mother was 
driven away from her master’s farm and was eventually given 
shelter by a gipsy family by the name of i fisterer In the 
band-wagon of the Pfislciers Reinhardt was born He was 
baptized according to Protestant rites although his mother was 
a Catholic. While his mother again took up the job of a maid 
servant, Reinhardt kepi travelling with the Pfisteiers, until, 
when he was 14 years old, his mather sent him to Wuerzburg 
(in the present West German state of Bavaria) to learn the 
trade of a butcher. When bis mother told him the story behind 
his birth which infuriated Reinhardt, he trekked and set his 
father’s farm on fire, and to escape the wrath of the law. 
Joined the French Foreign Legion at Strasbourg in the 
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Alsace."'' He was a trooper in the regiment of Carbineers at 
the battle of Dettingen. He deserted in tlie evening after the 
action and went to sell his horse at Maycncc where he 
embarked on the for sailing down to Holland, from 

which country he intended to pass into Spain, being resolved 
to take service in the regiment of the Wallon Guards, which 
ought to be considered as the grand Seminary of the deserters 
of Europe.-' On arriving at Middlebourg, he found a ship 
ready to start for India in which he embarked and arrived at 
Pondicherry in 1750,-- in the same year that Warren Hastings 
arrived at Calcutta. As an ordinary trooper Reinhardt could 
play no imporlant part hut he patiently saw the failing 
fortunes of the French under Gi'dcheu and resolved to 
abandon the French. He made his way to Bengal for better 
employment and got himself enlisted ;is a privtite soldier in a 
Swiss Battalion employed by the East India Company,"’ giving, 
it is said, the name of Somers or Summers, to conceal his 
desertion. But it is more likely that the name Somers or 
Summers was an English corruption of Sombre."’ 

The East India Company was then engaged in defrauding 
the king in his revenues, oppressing Indians in the zamindari 
and fortifying their factories in Bengal without the permission 
of the nawab Siraj-ud-Daula who had every reason to be 
displeased with them. They were intriguing in state polities 
giving protection to the Nawab’s enemies and assuming the 
airs of conquerors owing to their successes in the Carnatic. 
Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula thus annoyed, ordered them to fill up 
their ditch and rase their fortifications.""' It is dear from the 
correspondence that the Nawab was not at all rash and aggres¬ 
sive. He wanted an honourable settlement but the English 
took the attitude of resistance and of insulting his messengers 
and orders.-'' On receiving an insolent reply, the Nawab 
occupied the Kassim Bazar Factory and in June arrived before 
the city of Calcutta."’ On June 1756 Draks, the president with 
some of his colcagues privately withdrew out of the back gate 
and embarked on board the shipping.-'* Fort William gave 
way after three day’s fighting and the Nawab became the 
master of the situation. Sombre, like Mr. Drake and some of 
his colleagues, escaped for life. He remained in the service of 
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the English for exactly eighteen days.*® It was no act of 
villainy on his part to decamp since the president and his prin¬ 
cipal officers themselves shamefully embarked without leaving 
a single boat or possibility of making a general retreat.*® In 
1756 Sombre again joined the French settlement of Chander- 
nagar where he was appointed a Sergeant in Law's force *' 
Nawab Siraj-ud-DauIa’s success was temporary as he was 
soon driven out of Calcutta by Clive and Watson and was 
forced to accept terms very advantageous to the English out 
of expediency and helplessness. For maintaining peace in the 
‘Sobah’ (province) the Nawab also granted similar terms to 
the French. On the other hand, the N'awab's condition was 
very precarious. The reported advance of the Afghan, Ahmad 
Shah Durani, was already hanging over his head like a 
sword.” The Nawab sought British assistance in order to pro* 
ceed with him to Patna and to repel the invader.** The English 
who were determined to destroy the French with the object of 
obviating all chances of a Nawab-French friendship, demanded 
consent to an attack on the French settlement of Chandra- 
nagar and on that account promised to assist with their last 
man to go even up to Delhi if he willed ** The Nawab wanted 
peace at any cost. On I3lh March a formal notice on the 
French was served by Clive and he asked Renault to surrender 
the Fort of Chandranagar lo the English. As this proved to 
be of no avail lighting started on I4lh March. Finding the 
situation to be critical and the French defeat a certainty, 
Sombre, having disguised in Indian dress escaped from the 
city before it was attacked and enlisted himself as a trooper m 
the army of Siraj-ud-Daula ** On 23rd March, 1757, the Eng¬ 
lish came out victorious and started manoeuvenng to re¬ 
establish themselves more firmly and more effectively by 
getting rid of the vacillating and pro-French Nawab Siraj-ud- 
Daula. By intrigue, bribery forgery and mischievous lie, Clive 
and Watson isolated the Nawab from the Comanders of his 
array and on 1st May, 1757, the Fort Wiliam select Commitce 
approved the plan to replace SIraj-ub-Dauld*' by Mir Jafar, an 
elderly brother-in-law of Alivardi Khan*’ In the battle of 
Plassey in which treason and treachery decided the day m 
favour of Clive, the Nawab Siraj-vd-Dauh was made prisoner 
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but Sombre, finding collective treachery and the principal 
figures of Nawab’s army withdrawing their forces “to the 
Icft”,^® abandened his master. 

For the next two or three years Sombre led a restless and 
vagabond existence.In a.o. 1760, Sombre entered the 
service of the Faujdar or regional Governor of Purnia who 
supported the cause of Shah Alam II. 

Samru was appointed to the Command of a battalion with 
instructions to discipline the army according to the European 
methods.^’ The Faujdar, after being satisfied that his army 
had been disciplined and trained according to the European 
methods, set out to join the Emperor. An English force under 
Colonel Knox opposed his march and he was routed at Raj 
Mahal and his troops were dispersed.*- Although the attempt 
ended in disaster yet Sombre could hold his first command. 
Now he looked around for bigger things and his political 
foresight made him aware that the best prospects were still in 
Bengal. He, therefore, moved towards Bengal, He was not at 
all afraid of the British. Had it been so, he certainly would 
not have gone back to Bengal. By this time he also adopted 
Mughal dress and customs and spoke Persian and Urdu fin- 
cntly. He had also acquired a zenana. 

In Bengal the Company, after deposing Mir-Jafar, replaced 
him by his son-in-law, Kassim AH Khan better known ns Mir 
Qasim/* Mir Qasim’s distress and helplessness was more 
pitiable than that of his predecessor. English army ofiicers 
misbehaved with him.^'^ He was ignored and ill-treated. It 
turned Mir Qasim’s thought to a war of independence. He 
began to recruit European olTiccrs.*® This virtual organization 
of his army was left to a crafty Armanian. a member of a well- 
known Calcutta family known to the English as Gregory and 
to the Indians as Gurgin Khan.^^ He now became not only 
the principal adviser to Mir Qasim but also his Commanding 
General. Sombre presented himself before this powerful mini¬ 
ster in the hope of being commissioned, Gurgin Khan accepted 
Sombre and gave him command of two battalions."*® It was in 
Mir Qasim’s service that Reinhardt rose to distinction, under 
the name of “Sumroo’’,'*'-’ 
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During this period, very important events were transpiring 
into Bengal. Mir Qasim was engaged in establishing his autho¬ 
rity and wanted some safe base,** for his operation against the 
English. At the suggestion of Gurgin Khan and Samru, Mir 
Qasim attempted to take the small principality of Nepal as a 
kind of basis, but the plan ended ignominiously*^ Mir Qasim 
did not lose his patience and continued fighting against the 
tyrannies of the English His was a war of independence and 
even those countrymen who instigated the English opposition 
were not to be spared. The Seths, who undertook to defray 
the whole expenses for the Company’s war against the Nawab 
were put in irons as traitors and were shot dead by Samru 
under the orders of the Nawab in spite of their offer of 4 crores 
of rupees for pardon”. In spile of his best efforts Mir Qasim 
could not stop disturbances and ravages committed by English 
'goroastahs’.” His ofllcers were beaten, confined and earned 
off*'but he had to keep silent The greed and avidity of the 
English rulers of Bengal forced Mir Qasim to war. The con¬ 
test was on the one side fordominioo. on the other for inde¬ 
pendence.** After gallant resistance the forces of Mir Qasim 
were defeated in the most obstinately contested battle of 
Katwa.** The brigade of Samru was not engaged on this 
occasion but it joined the main army in time to take part in the 
bloody battle of Gheria. In this battle Samru occupied a very 
prominent position and fought fairly well as long as victory 
seemed inclined to strike upon him, but as soon as the English 
Centre showed a disposition to rally, he began to withdraw 
from the field.*’ Lashed into fury by a course of perfidious 
treatment and maddened by the treacherous seizure of Patna 
and subsequent loss of Monghyr, the Nawab ordered the 
English prisoners whom he carried with him to Patna, to be 
massacred *® According to different accounts, Samru undertook 
the task without hesitation” and personally butchered 51 
Englishmen and 100 others at Patna in Oct. 1763.'“ 

Samru was a foreigner and an adventurer. His patron 
Gurgin Khan was beheaded” and Samru did hot want to 
suffer the same fate. He was left with no other alternative 
than to obey the commands of his nusler His execution was 
sure in case he had denied the orders of the infuriated Nawab. 
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Delay and denial both could have been dangerous. He got 
them slaughtered by the Indians under his command and he 
himself assisted in the slaughter.®- It was nothing but merely 
an incident of war.®^ 

Samru thus contracted bitter enmity of the British power. 
On Nov. 6, 1763, Adams took Patna by storm but Mir Qasim 
along with Samru and others quitted Bihar,®* and proceeded 
to Oudh on 19th Nov., 1763, to establish contact with Shuja- 
ud-Daula.®® Sometimes in the beginning of Feb., 1764, Mir 
Qasim attacked Hindiipati who had twice defied the authority 
ofShuja. Samru commanded the park of his artillery.®® Samru’s 
trained and disciplined troops did well and the enemy could 
not long resist.®^ Najaf Khan who had taken service under 
Hindupati advised him to come to terms with such a powerful 
opponent who possessed guns and troops disciplined and 
trained after western model by Samru. It is beyond doubt that 
this success was only due to Samru, and this impressed Shuja 
very much. Along with it, Mir Qasim’s request and wailings 
brought Shuja to the point of assuring friendship to Mir Qasim 
in fighting against the English. The English did not like the 
alliance between Shuja and Mir Qasim, and resolved to 
continue the war against Shuja and abide by their former 
resolution to receive no proposal from him short of delivering 
up, Mir Qasim, Sombre and other deserters.®® On the other 
hand, Shuja challenged the Calcutta council and warned them 
that ‘if they were haughty and disobedient, the heads of 
the disturbers shall be devoured by the sword of justice.’®® 

Finding that Shuja \vas adamant the English prepared for 
war and it was formally declared. Shuja’s army was composed 
of diverse races and the only troops which were under Samru 
could be said rcgimcntally disciplined. Samru commended 
three brigades. After minor skirmishes, Shuja left the vicinity 
ofPhuIwari in the morning of 3rd May, 1764 and reached 
Panch Pahari. Samru arranged his disciplined battalions and 
artillery to the right of Beni Bahadur. When firing started, 
Samru with hii trained infantry supported by a large body of 
cavalry charged one portion of the front of the Bengal Euro¬ 
pean regiment. But he was c,xposed to the double fire and 
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could not advance close to the English. He lay under cover in 
a ravine at a small distance so that he could renew the attack 
at a favourable turn m the tide of the battle ThatMir Qasim 
directed Samru to open fire on Shuja while he was retreating 
to his camp after the battle of Panch Pahan is an absurd 
story. It was an endeavour to justify Shuja’s conduct against 
his helpless guest Mir Oasim in the middle of August, 1764.’‘ 
The battle of Panch Pahan could not be called as decisive 
because Shuja insisted on the cession of Bihar and then alone 
he would listen to any condition precedent to peace, while 
the English demanded the surrender not only of 'Mir Qasim 
and Samru but also of the French deserters as the indispensa¬ 
ble condition of peace This condition was so important 
that they continued to slick to it w many of their letters 
asking the surrender of Mir Qasim, Samru and the French 
deserters.” Evidently this condition was not complied with. 
Meanwhile, Hector Munro devised diplomatic means by iosti* 
gating Shuja’s officers through Company’s muslim officers to 
desert him and also requested them that if would be better if 
Mir Qasim and Samru were caplufcd.” However, this scheme 
could not be .1 success but the irony of fata itself was duping 
Mir Qasim as Shuja began to believe that Mir Qasim was the 
cause of his troubles and he thought of stabbing him in the 
back. He won over Samru, the most powerful of Mir Qasim’s 
commanders, to his Side by hofdmg out before him hopes of 
his support and service under him. Samru with his troops sur¬ 
rounded the camp of Mir Qasim and demanded his salaries.” 
Mir Qasim made the payment and asked him to dismiss his 
troops and to keep only two regiments. Mir Qasim also 
requested him to take charge of the Guns and other weapons 
from the discharged troops. Samru paid no heed to the 
instructions of Mir Qasim due to his understaoding with 
Shuja and replied that the guns belonged to those who 
had them in their possession With this remark he left the 
service of Mir Qasim and pitched his tents near the tents of 
Shuj’a-ud-Daula ’• Afternards Awadhi-troops surrounded 
Mir Qasim’s camp.” Though a little later he was released 
yet Shuja, who was very much anxious for peace with the 
English, informed them that Mir Qasim had been duly 
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punished and that they should now desist from hostilities and 
become friends. But the Governor and Council insisted on the 
original conditions in defiance of which they declared to bring 
the war to a speedy conclusion."" Major Mnnro was directed 
not to pay attention to the negotiations but to take tlie field 
as soon as possible and compel the wazir to submit and 
deliver Mir Oasim, Samru and other deserters. Major Munro 
henceforth advanced slowly and reached the plain of Baksar 
at about 9 on the morning of 22nd Oct., 1764. On the 23id 
of Oct., 1764, Shuja was also ready for the fateful contest. 
Samru, Gcntil and Mcdoc, with their eight trained and disci¬ 
plined battalions, liiiropean artillery and eight field pieces, 
formed the first line of the centre. The battalions pushed on to 
very near the British lines and rained a veritable death-storm 
on Munro’s centre and right wing. The Huglish were at tlie 
moment sufiTcring severely from the artillery of Samni's and 
Modave’s brigades."" The British were practically defeated and 
Munro thought of flight but Najaf’s battalions being driven 
out, fled towards tlic wnzir’s centre under Samru, Mcdoc and 
Gcntil and posted themselves a little ahead of the batteries of 
these three foreign commanders. Tins caused confusion and 
Samru and Mcdoc had to shift tneir artillery and troops. 
Again Mian Isa appeared in front of Samru and Mcdoc and 
they had to silence their batteries which by their effective fire 
had checked the English advance. Munro’s troops took advan¬ 
tage of it and finally turned out to be victorious."" As a matter 
of fact, there were no troops which had the appearance of 
regularly attached to Shuja’s standard except a few battalions 
of sepoys which Samru brought with him. The rest were 
merely rabble, the commoner peons of the country.Shuja 
after the disaster of Baksar retreated and left for Allahabad. 
The Fort William Council instructed their C-in-C Hector 
Munro to demand of the fugitive, the cession of a part of his 
country in addition to the delivery of Mir Qasim, Samru and 
the French deserters."" Shuja’s constant refusal to deliver Mir 
Qasim, Samru and others finally closed the door to peace 
while, on the other hand, the Emperor Shah Alam who, after 
the retreat of Shuja from Baksar, expressed his willingness to 
cast his lot in the hands of English, dismissed the Wazir and 
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denounced Mir Qasim, Samru and others as outlaws ” Sbuja 
reopened negotiation through Shitab Rai, who recommended 
to the Governor to waive his demands becauseit wasaot 
possible for Shuja to capture Samru as lie was a master of 
legions. On the recommendations of Sbitab Rai, Captain 
Stables was despatched to see the Wazir and as a result of the 
conference Shuja agreed to withdraiv his protection from Mir 
Qasim, Samru and other deserters. After Stable's departure 
the Wazir wrote a letter to Monro on 3rd Jan., 1765 stating 
that: “If the English will entertain into friendship with me I 
will immediately dismiss their enemies and withdraw my pro¬ 
tection from them ”” And to it Munro rejoined with the 
remark that ‘he should deliver up Qasim, Sombre and the 
others to them.’Moreover, the Port William authorities also 
noted in their consultation dated I7ih Jan , 1765, 'the absolute 
delivery into our hands of Mir Qasim, Sombre and other 
deserters.'** 

Though both the parties continued peace negotiations yet 
they were making warlike preparations Shuja marched against 
Banaras. He was hoping to be joined by NajafKban since 
letters and presents were constantly passing between them. 
Samru was within two‘kos* of the Wazir and started making 
short carriages and disciplining his army. When Robert 
Fletcher learnt that Shuja was encamped 7 ‘kos’ from the 
English army and Samru II ’kos'.** he made the necessary 
disposition of his troops and resolved to make a surprise 
attack on the night of I4th Jan. This attack could not be a 
success. On 18th, Fletcher attacked Shuja. Shuja retreated to 
Jalalpur, 6 miles north-west of Banaras where Samru had 
taken his post.*^ Shuja retreated and somewhere south of the 
town of Jaunpur arranged his army, but when Fletcher appear¬ 
ed m front of him, he witb Samru 'retired under cover of a 
great number of artillery,’ The Wazir himself insisted Samru 
to quit the field along with himself. At this Samru arranged his 
troops and artillery like a fort and protected Shuja*ud-Daula. 
Fighting the enemy with courage and patience he retreated 
towards Jaunpur. while retreating, Shuja was almost overtaken 
by some English troops in the wcinity of Jaunpur near a bridge 
on the Gomti river, but Samru with his active vigilence saved 
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the Wazir,"” The charge, that Samni clcccivci! liis master, is 
fully erroneous. 

Shuja’s power collapsed and he continued his flight. At 
Lucknow, Samru, who was still master of 10 to 12 thousand 
troops, joined the Wazir Shujaa long with him and other 
ofTiccrs started towards Rululkhand with his women and 
treasures. Shuja and Samru retreated (lO miles away from 
Lucknow.Shuja tried his best to oigani/.e a confederacy of 
as many Indian rulers as possible. With this aim in vie.v he 
left his family and treasure at Bareilly, guarded by Samru's 
disciplined brigade. He marched to Anupslialir where he saw 
some Maratha officers who promised him assistance. 

On 3rd May, 1765 in the battle of Kora the allied army was 
defealed and Shuja decided to throw himself on the IZnglisli 
mercy. The English again insisted on Shuja the delivering up 
of Mir Qiisim and Samru or to execute the punishment by 
putting them to death in a public manner so that it could be 
certified that they really were the persons executed.'” ft is 
hard to account why Shuja-ud-Daula did not unite the forces 
under Samru to the Marathas in their incursion. 

Either they were intended to enter by another quarter or, 
which was more irrobablc, Samni was afraid of fighting against 
Britishers and his master did not have sufficient power to 
oblige him; However contemptible he might have been for the 
English, yet having still nearly 300 Europeans of one sort or 
other and from five to six thousand sepoys with some guns, 
Shuja must have been in awe of him-"- Anyhow when Shuja 
made his treaty with the English, Samru was compelled to 
leave his service."'’ Samru began to negotiate for service else¬ 
where. Soon he found his opportunity and took service under 
Raja Madho Singh but there he could serve only foraslioit 
period. 

In June, 1765 he, with his well drilled contingent of a 
thousand men, left the service of Madho Singh for that of the 
Jat Raja Jawahar Singh who took into his service foreign 
soldiers The Governor of Bengal wrote to Jawahar Singh 
on 19th of August, 1765 requesting him to dismiss Samru who 
had taken shelter in service with him, and should come to 
terms with the English. Raja Jawahar Singh replied that he 
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had no hostile designs against the English in affording refuge 
to Samru. He had entertained him simply because he had the 
need of a European Captain to organise an infantry brigade 
for him ” 

Having prepared his army he marched to Pushkar, through 
Jaipur territory, and invited Bijai Singh of Marwar to meet 
him there and from a coalition of the Rajputs against the 
Marathas ** The Rajputs considered it as a great insult.*^ A 
battle ensued at Maonda.** While the army was passing 
through the valley, the Rajputs immediately dispersed 
for plunder. The trained battalion of Samru and Medoc 
kept their heads erect with equal bravery and coolness. They 
continued fighting with their backs to the rocky walls till 
night fell and saved Jawabar Singh. But be was not destined 
to lead a long life as he was assassinated by a soldier whom 
he had disgraced for his improper act.** The death of Jawahar 
Smgh was followed by a period of turmoil and dynastic 
quarrels in the state Eventually Naisal Smgh won over all 
the cbef officers to his side and made himself de facto ruler 
in reality and regent of Keshan Smgh m name.^''^ Samru took 
active part while Nawal Singh started a disastrous battle on 
6th April, 1770 against the Marathas. 

In the councif of war, however, Samru and Medoc urged 
him not to fight because the sun was about to set and troops 
were not fully assembled. But the Jat Rap declined to accept 
the advice and declared war Nawal Smgh could not stand 
the opposition. After two hours of close engagement, Nawal 
Singh was obliged to retreat within the lines of Samru who 
had formed a square and had fora long time sustained 
repeated shocks of the enemy. Finding himself in a tight 
corner, Nawal Singh threw away his ornaments lest he 
should be recognized by the enemy and with a few attendants 
reached the fort of Aring in Safety.*®’ All of their artillery 
was left on the field. Samru could bring back only two light 
pieces. Had it not been for the intrepid behaviour of Samru 
in the retreat, not a single man could have escaped the swords 
of the Marathas.*®* 

Again in the battle of Barsana which was fought on 30th 
Oct., 1773, between Najaf Khan and Nawal Singh, Samru 
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played an important role. While Najaf Khan’s battalions were 
advancing, he killed two commanders and compelled them to 
throw their muskets. But Najaf Klian did not loss patience 
and his superior generalship brought him victory. Having 
been overpowered, Nawal Singh left the fic'd. Samrii, Bnla- 
nand and a few other maintaincil their position and continued 
firing. But .lodh Raj, the J.it Diwan, was routed and Samru 
had to withdraw from the field."’'’ Samru lost most of his men 
in the action and Najaf Khan succeeded. Only due to fine 
discipline, brilliant leadership, Samru and his troops were 
saved otherwise the disaster was complete."" 

Jat losses were immense. Worst of all, Samru deserted the 
Jat Service with his trained batt.dions and well equipped artil* 
lery. He at first ofl'ered himself to the Marathns and marched 
to join them on their promise of getting him his arrears of 
pay due from the Jats amounting to 21 lacs of rupees."’Mle 
also received letters fiom Najaf Khan who was very much 
impressed by his militaiy skill (Appendix A). 

Samru was ofl'ered Rs. 30,000/-pcr monlli. He sent all the 
letters to the Cmpcror Shah Alam and begged for pardon.’'"’ 
Abdul Ahad Khan was then the Nail) Wazir and his relations 
with Najaf Khan were not satisfactory. He did not like that 
such a trained battalion under Samru should be a part of 
Naj.af Khan's army. He started intriguing represcntating to 
the Emperor so that Najaf Khan could gel no credit. Abdul 
Ahad Khan requested the Emperor that Samru should be 
pardoned and taken into the Imperial service"’" as the Sikhs 
were proving a danger to the safety of Delhi. There was every 
chance of Samru’s joining the rebels. Shah Alam approved the 
proposal and Samru was asked as to present himself in the 
Court. Samru presented himself on 21st May, 1774"’ and was 
received very graciously by His Majesiy."” A salute was fired 
on the occasion and every mark of attention was shown to him. 
After presenting ‘Nazaf’ to the Emperor, Samru said that the 
enmity between him and the English was such ns precluded 
every possibility of reconciliation. Therefore, if the English or 
Shuja made any overture to His M.njesty, no notice need be 
taken of it. The Emperor then asked him to be at ease on that 
account and promised to protect him and make him the Chief 
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of Calcutta.^" The Emperor also assured to give him ‘Sanads’ 
for Panipat and Sonepat and authorised him to possees him 
self of whatever places he could wrest form Kuchait Singh, the 
Sikh Chief.“» 

Samru had at the time with him five pieces of of cannon, 
a considerable quantity of ammuoition, about 1900 sepoys 
with a few Europeans and 6 elephants.*** Further information 
IS received from Polier that '*his party is not very considerable. 
Three battalions of sepoys and about 200 horses compose it, 
but he has a good train of artillery, I4guns well mounted, 
well served and amply supplied with everything necessary,”*'* 

Champion wrote to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings Esq. from 
campBissouIy on 21st May, 1774 : “There are certain accounts 
of his (Samru) having actually arrived at Delhi with three 
battalions and 18 places of cannon ”**' 

Samru was sent to the pargana of Panipat to bring rebels 
to order."* Oq June 25. 1774, Samru arrived at Sambbalka, 
defeated the Sikhs and got the parganas evacuated from the 
Sikhs "* Najaf Khan wanted Samru who bad much knowledge 
of the Jat country at any cost because Najaf Khan in any 
case had decided to crush (he Jats. On the other band, Shah 
Alam received letters from the Company that to protect 
Samru would give them displeasure.**’ Shah Alam replied that 
he had taken Samru into his service out of necessity, but bad 
also out of regard for the English dismissed him.*** Samru was 
not given his salaries for four months and be continued 
complaining that he could not collect more than Rs. 
5,000/- from Panipat, Rs. 3.000/- from Sambhalkha and a vjry 
petty sum from other places. Abdul Ahad Khan paid no heed 
to the requests of Samru*** as he had received wacaings from 
the English. After his dismissal Najaf Khan, who had been 
on of the hrst to exclaim against the Court of Delhi for enter¬ 
taining him received him kindly,'** gave him encouragement 
and took him into his employ*** by the promise of superior 
pay.*** The Emperor, at the instigation of Abdul Ahad Khan, 
was very much displeased with Najaf Khan and asked him to 
explain along with other demands why he had seduced Samru 
from his service into his own.*** Najaf Khan tried to conciliate 
the Emperor and submitted an 'arzJ' professing loyally and 
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submission to His Mnjestj' stnlinp tbnt lie did not send for 
Sainrn Nvho lind left tlic royal service of bis own accord.’"* 
Meanwhile, Najaf Khan fell ill and on -Ith April of 1775, the 
bnifieror visited him and assured him not to worry on that 
account. As soon as Najaf Khan improved a hit, he opened 
war against tlic .hits, lie had already drawn .Samni and Medoc 
to his side with their regular army and improved artillery’''’ 
Later Modave too joineil his army.’"'’’ 

IheJat army retreated aiul sought shelter in the fort of 
Sonkhar about eight miles north irf Kama.’-’ Samni was well 
acquainted with the situation of the places and he had intimate 
knowledge of the .lat country He represented to Najaf Khan 
that as long as grain and fodder would continue to reach the 
.lat army from Kama. il was impossililc to liring the siege of 
Sonkliai to a .siiceessful close.Ns ill luck would have it, 
Nawal Singh foolishly withdrew with his army to Dig.”" Thus 
Sonkhar and Kama both were capliired by the Miighals with¬ 
out the least cflbrt. The troops of Sainru entered into Kama 
and he became. 'Killadar' of it.’"" The loss of Kama (territory 
belonging to .laipiir state) rousctl the Raja of.laipiir. He 
formed openly an alliance with the .lat Raja of Rharatpur’"’ 
and directed his force to recover the territories at any cost. 
Petty skirmishes contunicd. Meanwhile Samru's diplomacy 
succeeded. Saiuru enjoyed great consideration among all the 
Indian princes. 1 Ic opened negotiations with the Rajputs of 
Jaipur and quickly affected a settlement. Tlic Rajputs agreed 
to abandon thccatisc of the Jats and march away on condition 
of Kama being restored to them. Later he restored that city 
to the Rajputs when the latter promised to pay Rs. 11 lacs of 
tribute to the Imperial Government every year.’"- About the 
middle of .Tan., 1776, Najaf Khan attempted a night 
attack on Dig. The plan failed as the sun liad arisen and the 
guards rushed out in large numbers and killed the sol¬ 
diers of Najaf Khan’s army. Panic prevailed and a single 
Jat infantryman could over come ten fleeing Mughal cava¬ 
liers.’"" Samru also scerctly corresponded with the Jats 
and encouraged the men under his command to mutiny for 
want of their pay. He suggested his men that they were to 
pretend to compel him to go along with them to Nawal Singh 
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whom he had earlier served for a long time. They mutineed, 
but Najal'Khan found means to satisfy them by paying pirt 
of tbeiT arrears and giving assurance for the rest.In the 
midst of this crisis Samru arrived with a lightning speed at 
the head of one battalion and two guns and dispersed the 
jubilant Jats by his accurate Are Samru with his great military 
skill saved Najaf Khan who was standing alone since his troops 
had already deserted. If Samru would not have been there 
Najaf Khan could have been sent to the ‘Jannat’ by the Jats 
Finally the Jat Raja had to leave the fort of Dig at the mercy 
of Najaf Khan. Samru's guns continued firing at the point- 
blank range The Fort of Dig and the whole territory of Jats 
were subjugated Samru’s reinforcement was welcomed and 
the brigade was taken into the Imperial Service •” Samru had 
grown tired of his wanderings from court to court as a free 
lancer. He longed for a secure and settled residence.^” Keeping 
In view the valuable services of Samru. Najaf Khan finally 
induced Shah Alam to grant the adventurer a Jaglr for his 
maintenance, The rover thus became a landed magnate.'^' 
Samru received a valuable estate near Delhi”* of which 
Sardhana was made the capital. 

Sardhana’s name is not jnentiooed intheSritisb Inlelll- 
gcnce Reports. Middleton in his letter to Warren Hastings 
dated at Lucknow, 5th March, 1779. described it as "the 
province of Merhat, excepting some Inconsiderable purganahas 
assigned in Jagheer to the family of Samroo.””* This 
lerriloty, we think was no territory other than Sardhana. 
But when exactly this Jagir was given to Samru is not clear. 
Samru had performed many valuable services to Najaf Khan 
who could not be regular in his payments to Samru He was 
actually ten months in arrears with Samru and Samru, four 
months with his own troops. Najaf Khan offered more than 
once a district to him, from the rents of which he could get 
what was su/Bcient for his monthly allowance which was rated 
at Rs. 65,000/-.”* On the other hand, there is a reference to 
this effect in Secret Consultation that since Najaf Khan 
could not be regular in his payments, Samru threatened to 
leave him and insisted upon his granting him lands and 
Fauzdanesjs se^u-ity for pjynjat of bis arrears, Najaf 
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Klian being vinnblc lo pay, granted Iiiin llic llakadary of 
Canino and lands yielding about eleven lacs a ycard*^ It seems 
that this llakadary was for the purpose of collecting the 
arrears. This arrangement was not at all permanent. The 
word ‘security’ also indicates the same idea. Samru himself 
did not accept any district or landed property from Najaf 
Khan, who ‘more than once offered him’ because of his 
“suspicious temper.’’ In Policr’s letter dated 20th May, 1776, 
there is a reference that “It was evidently Najaf Khan who 
finally secured from the Delhi Emperor a Jagir for his 
maintenance and thus the rover became a landed magnate,’’*'* 
Keene in ‘Hindustan under Free Lances’ mentions that ‘a consi¬ 
derable fief near Delhi being assigned for its support and its 
commander was appointed to the charge of Agra where he 
passed the residue of his life.’**'’ Bacon points out that ‘Najaf 
Khan, in return for these good ofl'ices rewarded him with the 
present Jagir of Sardhana.’**” Compton is of the opinion that 
‘the fixity of Employment was probably due to his having been 
assigned a rich Jagheeror estate at Sardhana—a district some 
forty miles north of the capital, where he built and 
fortified his headquarter and settled down.’*'^ W. Francklin 
says: “In addition to his disciplined battalions Najaf Khan 
gave him the command of a body of Mughal force and for the 
support of the whole assigned him the pargana of Sardhana 
situated in the Upper Doab as a J.iidad,’’**'' Francklin, who 
may be regarded as the most reliable source, had suflicient and 
correct knowledge of Shall Alam’s period. Therefore, it is not 
definite when Samru accepted this Jagir, and from Policr’s 
account it is clear that up to July 4, 1776 Samru did not accept 
any district or landed property. 

Shah Alam at the instance of Najaf Khan attacked Ghosa 
Garh, the place of Zabita Khan, the son of the late minister 
Najib-ud-Daula. On the afternoon of 24th May, 1 77, Najaf 
Khan on hearing that a large body of enemy had appeared in 
front of his camp ordered his army along with that of Samru to 
prepare for the battle. The main body of the enemy’s troops 
was commanded by Zabita Khan in person. They first 
approached Samru’s quarter but were driven ofiT by the fire of 
artillery. Zabita Khan was forced to retire.**" In return for 
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this service, Samru was given all the adjoining lands of Zabita 
Kban.“® Therefore, it was near about May, 1777, that Samru 
was granted a Jagir m the province of Meerut and himself 
selected Sardhana as bis headquarter. For this, the reason is 
sufficient that Samru was then afraid of the Birtlsh and he 
wanted a very safe and secure place for his residence. The idea 
of safety and security IS also confirmed by Modave who had 
intimate knowledge of Samru. At that time totally out of 
track and 40 miles away from Delhi, Sardhana attracted none 
and could prove entirely safe to Samru who ever kept his guard 
and in whose camp no person could enter or approach without 
being stopped and examined. He always remained under 
apprehension lest he should be seized and delivered up to the 
English.“^ Therefore, it explains why the village of Sardhana 
was selected by Samru and his Bcgam. It was, however, re¬ 
served for the Begam to enjoy the credit of making Sardhana a 
place of world fame. 

This Jagir yielded him and annual revenue of six lacs of 
rupees. But Samru did not live long to enjoy the life of ease. 
Najaf Khan sent for Samru and his battalions, and he was sent 
to Agra as its Civil and Military Governor in 1777.^” At the 
beginningof May inthe following year, Samru caught a cold. 
It turned into Pneumonia and on May 4, 1778, Samru died.^®* 
His remains were at first buried lo his garden, but were later 
removed to the consecrated ground inthe Agra Churchyard by 
bis widow, the Begam.*” 

Samru was an adventurer of gemus. He was an extraordi¬ 
nary man who raised himself from nothing. He had plenty of 
sense and reason. His conversation was simple and instructive, 
full of soldierly frankness and dignity.*” He adopted the man¬ 
ners and prejudices of the country so much that many of the 
Mughals believed that he was born m India. He spoke Urdu 
and Persian fiuently and maintained a very vast correspond¬ 
ence, whereas, the European officers of the East India Company 
suffered from the lementable deficiency in the knowledge of 
Indian languages. That was why the Court of Directors were 
compelled to lay it down in 1810 that no staff appointment 
was to be held by any officer who had not previously acquired 
a competent knowledge of Hindustani.”* Samru was very 
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considcinic niul Iiis coiuliicl was always pnidciil and measiirc-d. 
He possesacd all the qualities which were required in a chief 
of a corps, lli.s camp was :dwa 3 's kejit in pood order.*''’ 
Snniiii was ainbiiions. iie ihonpht of paininp possession 
of Kashmir.*"’' He would have attempted the expedition had 
he enjoyed an oppoitimiiy to do so 

Like a good German he fasted on the ordained days.*'’'" lie 
built a Church at Agra,*'"’ sunk welN*'" and got gardens plant¬ 
ed. He gave idms*''-and never worried obout the future, Wliat at 
eerlain times did disturb his pciee was the fear of the IZnglish.*'’* 
Samru hi’.s been much eondemneii for the I’atna massacre which 
is regarded as his most heininii, crime. The IZnglish tried their 
best to get hold of Sainiii and repeatedly wrote to .Shnja-ud- 
Daiila, Shah Alam, Najaf Khan'"* ami the Jats to surrender 
him.*"’* The I-nglish also declared “that an immediate reward of 
Rs. 40,000/- shall be given to any person or persons who shall 
apprehend the chief named ‘Summercau’ and bring him a pri* 
soncr to us.’’*"" Hut it is rather surpi ising that when “like a 
night robber Lllis, the Chief of the IZnglish Factory at Patna 
assaulted the fort at Patna, robbed and plundered the liazar 
and all the metchants and inhabitants of the city.’’*"’ Fllis was 
supposed to be doing his duty. When the Fnglish ‘unjustly and 
cruelly ravaged the city (Patna) and destroyed the people and 
plundered effects to the value of lacs of rupees,*"" the English 
were regarded as doing justice. While we hear and read much 
about isolated acts of Samru’s cruelly, w'c do not hear enough 
about his acts of generosity and kindness. As a matter of fact 
the English never observed the time-honoured conventions of 
war. They generally attacked after mid-night and opened fire 
when their force was asleep. Under the circumstances Samru 
was not at fault. Me simply obeyed the orders of his master. 

If the responsibility can be thrown on anyone it was Mir Qasim 
who had ordered the murder of the English prisoners. Fven 
for Mir Qasim. Vansittart himself asserted that‘he could not 
be blamed for any act of cruelty to his own subjects.’*"" 

Tire cause of English displeasure against Samru lay else¬ 
where. In Feb., 1764, a formidable danger appeared in the 
English Camp, in the form of the first sepoy mutiny. Captain 
Jenning failed to quell it.*’" 
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These rebel British forces after loading their pieces and 
fixing bayonets took possession of the artillery park and proce¬ 
eded to Allahabad and joined Shuja’s army, receiving assistance 
and supplies during their route from Balwant Singh, the Raja 
of Benaras Some of them obtained service with the Nawab 
Vazir and others in Mir Qasim’s regular battalion but the maj¬ 
ority joined Samru’s brigade This was an unpardonable off¬ 
ence,^’* but for Samru it was a master stroke of his diplomacy. 
Out of jealousy and ever being outwitted by the military and 
diplomatic skill of Samru, the English ever condemned him 
and left no stone unturned in getting Samru dead or alive. 
They wrote to NajafKhan that they would supply him with 
efficient European officers but he should dismiss Samru be¬ 
cause ‘he was not only contagious to every fair and honourable 
character but also a real barrier to the renewal of friendly 
relations which firmly subsisted between him and the Comp¬ 
any.*”* But their efforts proved fruitless. 

His force was called ‘the very dross of society men who 
could neither read nor write, nor keep themsalves sober.’”* 
Further, it was written by Lewis Smith that Samru’s troops 
were ‘the most mutinous* in India and “Wee, to the •unfortunate 
European who was compelled by his necessities to enter his 
services." His plan of action was invariably to draw his men in 
aline, fire a few shots, form a square and retreat.*” Samru who 
saved Shuja, Jawahar Smgb, Nawal Singh and lateron Najaf 
Khan should not be judged from a prejudiced point of view. 
What Lewis and Smith and other writers wrote about Samru’s 
force was not so much correct in his case as in the case of the 
forces of the East India Company. In the world of Lockyer. 
“The recruits were for the most part the refuse of the ships, 
such whom neither good example, instruction nor connection 
can reduce to civil authority.’’*** In the early years those who 
were sent out to India were not men of character or learning, 
and most of them beiug fresh recruits caught young possessed 
no experience whatsover. The European Military forces comp¬ 
rised of ‘such sailers as could be spared from ships on the toast 
and of men smuggled on board the Company’s vessels in Eng¬ 
land by Crimpe.’*” 
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Samru served many masters and he acquired ‘such a know¬ 
ledge of that hydra of opposite interests that he passed univer¬ 
sally as one of the best politicians of Hindustan.’*'” His effort 
was to see the English expelled from India. 

A bold and stern military adventurer despising show, dress¬ 
ing plaintly and mixing familiarly with his men and possessed 
of many of those qualities whicc attach soldiers to their officers 
Snmni’s rule was long remembered by the inhabitants of Agra, 
who were surrounded on all sides by political disturbances and 
who enjoyed under his firm administration,*''’ the benefits of 
peace.*®” During the period of a great political upheaval Samni 
rose because of his merits and talents. He was both a forc- 
ninncr and a factor in the establishment of a Jagir which was 
to be ruled by his wife, Begam .Samru who, for upwards of half 
a century held a conspicuous place in the political happenings 
of India.*®* 
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Begam Samru's Early History 


Begam Samm’s origin is lost in obscurity. Her real name 
was Farzana^ and she was born in or about 1750-51* at Kulana, 
30 miles north-west of Meerut She was a Sayyidani* and her 
father Lutf-AIl-Khan* was a nobleman whose family from the 
unsettled state of times had fallen into distress * 

Lutf All Khan married twice and Farzana was his offspring 
by his second wife. When srx years old she JosC her father. 
Her mother, along with Farzana, left Kutana to avoid the 
cruelties of her step-son. and m the course of their wanderings 
they reached Delhi in 1760.* 

Both the mother and the daughter were friendless and pen* 
oilcss, Farzana become the companion of ‘nauchnies,’^ for 
earning livelihood. She herself was trained for dancing but 
fate decreed that she should mate other people dance instead 
of being herself obliged to dance for their amusement.* She 
came into the contact of General Sombre m or about the end 
oftheyear 17d5at Bharatpurand was united to him ‘byajl 
the forms considered necessary by persons of her persuasion 
when married to men of another.'* Thus Farzana passed into 
the harem of Samru Sahib (General Sombre! as his partner 
in life."’ When, where and how tWs marriage took place is a 
subject of controversy and requires scrutiny 

B. N. Bancrji says ; “General Sombre while in the service of 
the Jat Rajah, Jawahar Singh, took part in bis master’s unsuc¬ 
cessful seige of Delhi in 1765 There the young girl of Arabian 
extraction was brought to his notice, whose personal attraction 
and exceptionally fair complexion charmed him. She was 
united with him."" But this statement is full of discrepancies. 
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The learned aiitlior accepted this theory without taking note of 
the following facts : 

(/) The Jat Raja opened the campaign in Nov., 1764 and 
not in 1765 'I his fact is supported by various authori¬ 
ties. 

(//) The war started on I5thof Nov., 1764’-'’ and the Jat 
Raja left Delhi on Feb. 16, 1765. 

(iii) General .Sombre had transferred himself and his brigade 
to the \Va/ir of Oiidh wirom he left in favour of the Jats 
in August, 1 763.” 

(iv) On June 7, 1765, John Carnac wrote to Clive, “It ap¬ 
pears to me to be glad to liavc got clear of him (Sombre). 
This villain is now said to be negotiating for serviee 
with the Jauts.”' 

(v) To make himself independent of the .lat tribal army 
whieh adored the old stilf-ncckcd ollieers of Siiraj Mai’s 
time, .lawahar Singh look into his service foreign sol¬ 
diers especially the contingents of Samru (June, 1765) 
and Rene Mcdoc (June, 1767).’’' 

(vi) As a free lance together with his followers Samru, at 
last, joined the army of Jawahar Singh, the Jat Chief 
of llharalpur about April, 1765.'’ 

(vii) Again from Ilenaras John Carnac wrote to the Gentle¬ 
men of the Select Committee on 28lh July, 1765. "The 
Jauts have been so frightened as to be making every 
preparation for their defence and Juhar Singh their cheif 

has sent me two persons requesting our friendship. 

1 have answered their master that he had now an op¬ 
portunity of meriting our utmost favour and every mark 
of gratitude by delevering into our hands Sambre, who 
had retired into his district, for we arc assured of this 
villain being arrived at Agra.’”^ 

Taking these facts into concidcration it stands to reason 
that General Sombre was not with the Jat Raja Jawahar Singh 
at the time of his compaign in Nov., 1764 at Delhi. At that 
time, or rather up to the early weeks of June, he was serving 
Shuja-ud-Daula. The statement of J.N. Sarkar is also supported 
approximately by Bengal Select Commitec proeedings which 
can be relied upon. Hence, the theory which generally histo- 
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rians and so many European writers have accepted that during 
the unsuccessful seige of Delhi, Farazana was brought to the 
notice of Sombre who accompanied the Jat Raja Jawahar 
Singh hin his compaign, holds no ground. 

Other records make the issue much more confusing. Bacon 
in his book ‘First Impression and Studies from Nature in 
Hindustan’writes : “In the course of her wandering, she was 
seen by Summers (Sombre) an adventurer who being charmed 
by her personal attractions, more particularly her fair com¬ 
plexion and lustrous eyes made her hts favourite concubine 
and subsequently married her.’’^* 

H.G. Keene tells us that after his death Sombre left an 
insane wife and a son still in early childhood, and his fire was 
assumed under an authoritative grant by a favourite slave girl 
whom he had purchased at Delhi •• -It is quite clear that she 
“could not have been married with the rites of the Romish 
Church seeing that he was a married man.’’^^' 

W. Freacklio’s version reads as under : 

“Somroo previous to his death, which happend in 1778, 
married the daughter of a Moghul Nobleman 
Herbert Compton give the following account; 

“At Sardbana he (Sombru) fell in love with a very beautiful 
and eke remarkable woman •• -Sombre was already 
married to a woman of (be Mussalman faith, who was 
still alive but this did not prevent him from repeating 
the ceremony with the girl who had taken hiS fancy.’’** 

G.D. Dyce’s letter to the Resident at Delhi reads as under : 
“The rites of wedlock were never solemanized with her 
and Sombre.’’** 

Auckland was informed on 4th May, 1836 as follows; 

“She is said to have been a dancing girl or prostitute, pro¬ 
cured by commission and sent froiTi Delhi as a concubine 
to Walter Reynard (Sombre)... - She lived with Reynard 
untill his death but was never married to him.’’** 

It will not be proper to miss the statement of Captain Thomas 
Skinner who says : 

“She was in her youth a celebrated beauty and a dancing 
at Patna,'whMi sht captivated a adv«at\K« ia 
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llic native service whose name hail been corrupted into 
Siimroo.”"^’ 

The conclusion drawn by V.A. Smith in the Footnote of 
‘Rambles &, Recollections of an Indian OtTicial’, is worth 
quoting : 

“On the death of her father she and her mother became 
subject to ill-treatment from her half brother, the legiti¬ 
mate heir, and they consequently moved to Delhi about 
1760. There she entered the service of Sumroo and accom¬ 
panied him through all his campaigns While observing 
critically the abovementioned version Smith also records 
that ‘the history of Regam Samru is very conflicting and 
Mr. Atkinson has examined them crtically and his account 
is, I think, the best in existence.”-’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note that when she 
entered the service of Samru she was nine years old. 

Tradition has it that Jawahar Singh attacked Delhi and 
while going back he took away Farzana and brought her to 
Bharatpur. After four or five months Jawahar Singh took in 
his service foreign soldiers especially tlic contingent of Samru, 
Meanwhile the chief queen, Hansia alias Rani Kishori, the 
wifeofSuraj Mai and mother of Jawahar Singh, thought of 
getting rid of Farzana because .she was a mohammadan and 
it was not befitting to the reputation of the Jat Raja to be tied 
to the apron strings of a dancer. Hence for the meritorious 
services of Samru with whose help Jawahar Singh could crush 
the leading Jats of his father’s days, Farzana was given over 
to Samru as a reward (Dola). Samru welcomed the gift as he 
was already attracted by her glamourous beauty, musical 
talents and high dancing qualities He took her into his harem 
and married her. 

H.G. Keene’s assertion that she could not have been 
married according to the rites of the Romish Church seeing 
that he (Samru) was a married man, is not convincing when 
we sec that many Europeans. like Indian princes and Nabobs, 
had a numerous wives. In Delhi, Ochtcrlony the acting Resi¬ 
dent and Chief Commandant, went for evening stroll every 
day with his thirteen wives on thirteen elephants.-® 

At the time of marriage, Farzana was about 15 years of 
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age and well trained in the art of danciog. Nature had with a 
lavish hand bestowed upon her choicest gifts. In addition lo 
her beauty, she had a keen brain and remarkable ability. 
The period from 1760 to 1765, for which no account 
is available, must have been utilized by her in learning 
manners and gathering experience of life What happened to 
her mother is also not known. Even if she was alive, she had 
no liberty to shape the future of her daughter. Her sufferings 
were immense and she had to learn to reconcile to her lot. 
Thus in the school of destiny Farzana learnt everything and 
forgot nothing. She readily had Samru completely under her 
influence which was creditable for her all the more because 
Samru had already a wife named 'Barn Bibi' 

That ‘Barri Bibi’, the mother of his only son, Zafar-Yab- 
Khani alias Louis Balthizar. was married to Samru is also 
doubtful. Raghellini, servant of the Begam, who had considera¬ 
ble knowledge of the family speaks with some authority on the 
subject in the ‘depositions' that Zafar-Yab-Kban alias Louis 
Balthazar was the son of the ‘Barri Bibi* who was a concubine 
and not the wife of General Sombre.^* 

First a dancer and then the wife of Samru, Farzana became 
the famous ‘Begam Samru.’ She rose from penery is power. 
She had a zest for life. Her capacity for clear thinking and her 
assiduity and application were astonishing. She was m pos¬ 
session of acuteness of inleltect and readiness of action. Extre¬ 
mely beautiful, small in stature and endowed with remarkable 
ability, she influenced her husband most and accompanied him 
in all his wanderings and campaigns.*® Her complexion was 
fait, eyes laige black and animated.” She had a wondeiful 
dignity of carriage and uncommon resolution of manner.** In 
her conversation she was engaging, sensible and spirited and 
she managed to render herself very amusing and interesting. 
Her expression was lively and intelUgcnt.** She had an un¬ 
common sagacity and masculine resolution. Great activity 
of mind and body was her prominent feature. 

For full twelve or thirteen years (1765-1778) she shared the 
joys and sorrows of General Samru. At the time of her bus. 
band’s death she was about 2S and was in her full glamour. 
Since Samru bad adopted the native dress and with it the cus- 
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tom of keeping n harem, the Hegam always lived with Iiim. 
She soon gained a great ascendency over Sainru and it was in 
a great measure owing to licr inlluencc tliat he abandoned his 
roving life and settled down permanently at Sardhana. During 
this period she witnessed 'mateldcss cunning and tireless pati¬ 
ence’ of tiic Jats; 'reckless daring and a complete indifference 
to death’of the Sikhs; 'dashing intrepid and a vigilant fore¬ 
seeing eye’ of the foreign adventurers’: ‘moral degradation 
and dynastic quarrels’ of the Rajputs; ’pleasure-seeking habits 
and treaclicrous ways’ of the Mughals; 'ready action and 
great endurance’ of the Maralhas and rising stars of the 
British. All this m.idc her personality a fine combination of 
difTcrent elements. She was calculating but not greedy; she 
was ambitious but not egoistic; she was prudent hut not 
suspicious; she was chivalrous but not blood-thirsty. Above 
all, she was liberal, benevolent and judicious. Her career 
ended in shining success and she possessed all the essential 
elements in her character whicli go to make a successful ruler 
and a fine statesman. 
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CHAPTER V 


Beginning of Begam Samru’s Political Career 
and Her Acceptance of Christian Faith 

The period belween 1778 and 1781 though a forgotten 
one, IS very important because during this period the Begam 
Witnessed important and thrilling events. In the >ear 1781 
she formally converted herself to Christianity. From this 
period may be dated the beginning of Degam Samru’s political 
career. If she had not proved herself equal to the occasion, 
she in no way could have attained the dignity and power of 
on independent ruling princess. 

When Samru died on 4ih May, 1778, Degam Samru 
started residing at Akbarabad.* There was no issue from 
their marnage though Samru had a son from 'Darn Dibi\ 
Najaf Khan gave to his son the same titles that Samru had, 
and he preserved the force.* It was Pauli who comm.inded 
the force till such time as young Reinhardt attained an age to 
command the force himself* Slecman's plea that younger 
Reinhardt (later on known as I^faryab Khan) was a man of 
such weak intellect and so little thought of that he was not 
recognized even as the nominal Chief on the death of his 
father’,* does not seem plausible. At the time 'of Samru’s 
death he was a minor about J4 years of age. Since he was 
a minor and still in early childhood, there arises no question 
of his being given the reins of the Jagir. 

Whether 2af.iryab Khan was the legitimate child of 
Barri Dibi IS also doubtful. Darn Bibi’s marriage was never 
solemanizcd in the proper way and she was simply a con¬ 
cubine.* Even if legitimacy might not have been the 
hindrance, his being a minor was a sulEciently good reason 
not to be recognized, because the political situation at that 
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time was precarious ami clcmaiulec! particular attention of 
Najaf Klian in repard to IZuropcan army wliicli was suital)ly 
organized by the negam even in tlie lime of General Samru. 
The Begam was very amiu'tious and slie liad lieen the real 
power behind Samru during his last years. Now she wanted 
to assume the control and command of her husband’s army 
and possessions herself. Pauli, along with other I-uropean 
ofllccrs, requested the Begam to lake the Command of the 
forces since it could be the only possible mode of keeping 
them together." The Begam consented ami Najaf Khan 
induced the Bmperor Shah Alam to confirm her in all the 
titles and dignities ofSamiu.' Shah Alam, having personal 
knowledge of her singular talents and aptitude for business, 
acceded to their request and formally inslalleil her in the 
charge of and in tlie succession to the .Tagir of Sardhana.'* 
She was commonly known as Begam Samru. 

Begam Samru was no common woman. She soared from 
the position of a mere ‘nautch’ girl to the status of a Begam, 
moulding a state’s decrees. If Samru had been the founder 
of the principality ofSardhana, the Begam was truly its pre¬ 
server, With her frank, unafTected ways, she was very popular 
among the European ofTiccrs of her army. She had a mascu¬ 
line firmness of mind” and seldom missed an opportunity of 
enhancing her strength and dignity. As a matter of fact, it 
was she who urged Samru to leave the service of the Jats and 
join the Emperor. It was owing to her induence that Samru 
could relax. All powers were enjoyed by the Begam who was 
quite capable to control the affairs of administration and 
military forces. 

Mohammed Beg Hamdani, a nephew of N.ajaf Khan, was 
at that lime Governor of the Fort of Agra. Najaf Khan was 
engaged preparing liimself to attack Laxman Garh—20 miles 
south-ca.st of Alwar, which he did on 20lh May, 1778 and after¬ 
wards also attacked the Fort of Macluhri on June 1,a,d. 1778.’® 

It was the last Jal campaign of Najaf Khan. Begam Samru 
continued giving her support to Najaf Khan, and when Najaf 
Quii, leaving Delhi at the end of November, 1779, marched 
against Balwant Singh, the R.aja of Kanud, and laid seige of 
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the fort, trained sepoys under European officers and artillery 
from Begara Samru’s force joined the besiegers. The fall of the 
place thus became inevitable “ On November 19, 1779, Najaf 
Khan was appointed as Wakil-i>Mutalik and as such he worked 
up to April 6, 1782 During this period he never left Delhi. 
With the death of the Soldier-diplomat Najaf Khan, departed 
the last great pillar of the tottenng house of Babar. His death 
affected not only the stability of Imperial prestige but also 
the fate of Begam Samru. 

Three years after the death of her husband. Begam Samru 
became a convert to the Catholic Church and was baptized 
under the name of Joanna, at Agra on the 7th May, 1781, by 
the Revd Fr. Gregorio—a Carmelite Monk.** It is said that 
Begam Samru became a Catholic out of conviction. Neither 
material purpose nor outside pressure were the reasons of her 
conversion. It is further added that her step son was also 
baptized on the same occasion under the name of his father 
Walter Balthazzar Reinhardt. 

This version is supported by different writers in the follow* 
ing way : 

'‘Three years after the death of her husband, she became 
a convert to the Catholic Church and was baptized under the 
name of Joanna at Agra, on the 7th May, J781, by the Revd. 
Fr. Gregorio a Carmelite 

“Three years after the death of her husband, she Was 
baptized along with her step son (May 7, 1781).”** 

“Begam was baptized at the age of 40 by a Roman Catholic 
Priest, under the name of Joanna on the 7lh of May, 
1781 

“But three years later his widow (Begam Samru) on being 
baptized and received into the Roman Catholic faith caused 
his remains deposited in the Churchyard of that City.”*’ 

These accounts are not supported by the following ver¬ 
sions : 

“The lady, the present Begam, at the presuation of her 
husband embraced the Christian faith.”** 

“Her first Lord, Reinhardt, who bought her when a young 
and handsome dancing girl married and converted her to 
the Roman Catholic religion.”** 
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“At tliis lime Zcb*iin-Nisa, whose ambition and enter¬ 
prising spirit struck wliatcver was witliin its reach employed 
all her arts of fascination to wliccdlc her master into 
marriage offering to embrace the popisli religion which lie 
affected.’’*'' 

B.N, Banerji wrote on the authority of Sleeman : 

“Three years after tlic death of her luisband slie along with 
her stepson, Zafaryab Khan doubtless under the pursiialion 
of her European oflicers, was baptized as a Christian at 
Agra on 7th May, 1781 by Fr. Gregario a Roman Catholic 
Priest when she was christened Joanna and her step son 
Louis Balthazar Reinhardt.’’-" 

“Begam Samru received Christian Baptism at the request 
of her husband. 

After going through these versions the dispute is that 
whether she embraced the Christian faith of her own accord 
or she was purstiadcd to do so either by her ambition, or 
husband or European oflicers. But the truth lies elsewhere. 
European writers with a partial view tried to propagate that 
Begam Samru loved the Christian faith and that was why she 
converted herself into the same. 

As a matter of fact, women, particularly a professional 
dancer in India, has no caste and no religion of her own 
after marriage. Begam Samru though a Mohammedan by 
birth, was united in wedlock to Walter Reinhardt (Samru), a 
Christian and she automatically became a Christian. 

The son too could not be a Mohammedan. Being the son 
of a Christian father he was also a Christian. She was called 
Begam because Samru himself lived the life of a Mughal 
nobleman. He wore Mughal dress and nobody would acknow¬ 
ledge him as a Christian, Zafaryab Khan was his title and 
the same was granted to his son, younger Reinhardt. Even 
after Samru’s death the Begam's relations developed with 
European officers while she had no relations with the Mughal 
nobles. Shah Alam who was several times saved by her, never 
liked her presence in the palace. It, therefore, cannot be 
asserted that during Samru’s life time she was a Moham¬ 
medan and 3 years after his death she became a Christian. By 
her connection with Samru she became a Christian.".After 
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Reinhardt’s death she married an officer of the Force named 
Levaissaau who succeeded to the Command. He professed to 
be one of the French Noblesse in consequence of which she 
had engraved on her seal the Latin word ‘Nobilis’ after her 
Christian name Joanna ** 

Thus we can justly conclude that being married to a man 
of Christian faith she automatically became a Christian and 
was baptized formally by Fr. Gregario. Later when she saw 
Christians rising to power she did not falter in her faith but 
showed stronger attachment to it. The question of conviction 
or pursuasion, therefore, does not arise. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Begam at the Zenith of Her Power 


Mirza Najaf Khan was the virlual ruler of Ihe Delhi King¬ 
dom from Shah Alam’s reiurn in January, 1772, until his own 
death ten year later.* The Sikhs were repulsed, the Jais sup¬ 
pressed, Agra recovered, and the Marathas held at arm’s 
length.* At the time of hts death he ‘controlled abroad band of 
territory stretching from the Sutlej to the Chambal and from 
Jaipur to the Ganges.’’ The death of Begam Samru’s patron gave 
a signal to all evil forces The struggle for power started among 
Afrasaib Khan, Najaf Quh Khan. Shafi Khan nnd Muhammad 
Beg Hamdani Dcgam Samru did not remain a silent observer. 
Mirza Shafi Khan was the nephew of Najaf Kban and Afraslab 
Khan was his favourite follower. The two years’ history from 
April 1782 to Nov., 1784, is the ‘blood-red-history of Delhi’.* 
As the rival generals assembled their forces in Delhi city, riots 
threatened. Pauli, the Commander of Begam Samru took the 
side of Shah Khan. On 21st August, 1782, the situation be¬ 
came so tense that the respective followers of Afrasiab and 
Shafi Khan flew to arms but at the request of Shah Alam they 
withdrew and ihe affairs were brought under control. 

On 23rd Sept., 1782, Shafi Khan again sent a strong force 
with artillery under the German mercenary, Captain Pauli, 
the Commander of Begam Samru, to encircle the houses of 
Ahad and Nitjaf Quli The plan was successful.® 

Mirza Shafi was now the master of the situation and Shah 
Alam appointed him Mir Bakshi and also the supreme agent 
and ‘subedar’ of Agra on Sept. 15, 1782. Pauli’s successful 
support enhanced the prestige of Begam Samru in Delhi poli¬ 
tics and she was confirmed in her possessions.® But this was 
short-lived 
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The Emperor took no interest in Sliafi Khan and started 
intriguing. Lalafat AM, a Commander of Sliafi Khan, seduced 
Pauli at llic instigation of tlie Emperor and botii of them 
marched against Sliafi Kiian." Sliafi Klian fled away and the 
Emperor called Afrasiah to manage the alVairs Meanwhile, 
Shafi Khan joined Muhammad 1kg llanuiani, the nephew of 
Najaf Khan, and they decided to march against Afrasiah 
Khan on Nov. 6, 17S2. Latafat and Pauli pressed Shah Alam 
to fight. The Emperor again started intriguing and promised 
Mir Rakhshiship to Ilamdani if he gave no support to Sliafi 
Khan. It was also agreed that I.atafat should meet and give 
personal assurance to Ilamdani hut the treachery recoiled on 
the heads of its parents.” 

Ilamdani did not keep this a secret and rhscloscd it to 
Shafi Khan. On Nov. 17, 17S2, when Ilamdani left his camp 
to meet Latafat and then to go to the presence of Shah Alam, 
according to the plan already settled, Latafat and Pauli met 
him. Ilamdani, while shaking hands, made them prisoners. 
Latafat Ali was hlinded and Pauli was hacked to pieces.® 

Pauli’s murder, though very shocking, did not make the 
Begam nervous. Pauli was the only support of Afrasiah Khan 
who then ceased to he Mir Bakshi. Shafi Khan was now 
appointed Mir Bakshi hut was put to death hy llanuiani.’'’ 
Afrasiah Khan was appointed as the Imperial Mir-i-Atisli” 
and he continued as sueh till 2nd of Nov. 1784. During this 
period of confusion and disorder the Sikhs raided Doah and 
marched towards Meerut. Zain-ul-Ahidin, brother of Shafi 
Khan, wanted to avenge his brother’s death and he started 
from Baglipat with the idea of supporting the Sikhs. But 
Afrasiah Khan tried to conciliate him and induced him to 
visit him under protection of the troops of the neutral Begam 
Samru. On 23rd Dee., 1783, the concilation took place and 
they all returned to Delhi on 28th Jan., 1784. In this hot and 
deadly contest, Begam Samru dealt with the situation very 
cleverly or else in this tug-of-war she could have become an 
easy prey to these greedy wolves. The Begam had good rea¬ 
sons to be neutral. She knew she could get no support from 
either in time of emergency. 
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After Afrasiab Khan’sdeath, Mahadji Sindhia was appoin¬ 
ted Vakil-i-Mutlak in Nov 1784, and the Emperor bestowed 
full powers upon him Sindhia confirmed Begam Satnru in 
her possessions and added to their extent by the grant of some 
other lands, south-west of the Jamuna.^* In the war agiinst 
Pratap Singh of Jaipur, Mahadji appointed Begam Sararu 
with her force to the command at Panipat on the frontier, and 
in committing so important a trust to her charge gave sufficient 
proof that the Maratha Chief was familiar with her capacity, 
knowledge and prudence.*' 

Mahadji’s appointment brought him many problems 
because the dignity conferred upon fai/n was empty and 
the responsibility was enormous. Shah Alam was always 
in need of money and for getting a regular fixed income it was 
necessary for Mahadji Smdbia to carve out undisputed terri¬ 
tory and to reduce to obedience the tributaries of the empire. 
All this brought him endless trouble and his set back at 
Lalsot made his enemies rise In every quarter- Gbulam Qadir, 
son of Zabita Khan, took advantage of the situation and appe¬ 
ared in the region of Delhi because Mahadji Sindhia was him¬ 
self in distress, Confusion prevailed m Delhi. Ghulam Qadir 
sent an ‘arzi’ in which he expressed his attachment and fidelity 
to His Majesty.** Shah Nizamuddin, the deputy of Sindhia 
at Delhi, and Deshmukh attended His Majesty and had an 
audience with him.** On 21st Aug. 1787, Ghulam Qadir 
encamped 3 ‘kos'fr om Baghpat and spread his army up to 
Shahdara.*’ On 23rd August, Shah Nizamuddin rashly 
attacked Ghulam Qadir’s force at Shahdara but was repulsed 
with considerable loss. Finding their position at stake 
Deshmukh and Shah Nizamuddin deserted their posts and 
ran away from Delhi on 24th Aug, 1787. His Maj'esty 
thought it very improper that Shah Nizamuddin and 
Deshmukh should have left the court without his knowledge,** 

The Emperor sent a letter to Ghulam Qadir through Mian 
Tamkin asking him to send a trustworthy man to fix the 
time of his audience. He also sent messengers to Begam 
Samru, Najaf Quli Khan and other Mughal Chiefs (Sulaimao 
Beg Khan and Badal Beg Khan} using their immediate 
attendence in Dehli.*» On 26th August, 1787, the Ruhela 
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Chief, Gliulnm Qadir, mnclc his way into Delhi through tlie 
contrivance of Nazir Mansur Ali,'’" the controller of tlic 
Imperial Household. On 5th Sept., 1787, Ghulam Qadir 
assumed the Cliicf autliority and look the fimperor a virtual 
prisoner. His intention was to compel tlic hmperor to pro¬ 
claim him *Amir-ul-Umara’ and ‘IGikundaula Hahadur’ with 
the customary robes. The I-mpcror hatl no choice but to 
submit. But the drunken Afglian youth, Ghulam Qadir, 
could not yet Iiavc all the things go his own way at Delhi. 
Bcgam Samru arrived from Panipat** and was present at the 
capital with her compact French-led army of four battalions 
of disciplined sepoys and 85 guns to guard the throne. 
Ghulam Qadir asked Begam Samru to deliver to him the 
artillery and to join him. She refused and said that she was 
the servant of the Emperor and without His Majesty’s orders 
she could not comply with the request. Shayam Rao Bnkshi, 
the brother of Ambaji and Zafaryab Khan, the step son of 
Samru Dcgam were also encamped togcliicr."" But Ghulam 
Qadir did not lose his patience. One day he went to her camp 
and called her his sister and tried to make friends with her. 
She, however, knew his reputation for cunning and deception 
and therefore outwardly promised to join him with her 
troops.-® After he had crossed over to the otlier side of the 
Jamuna, she guarded the means of one ‘pallon’ of her sepoys 
and some guns to prevent his return."’. She proved equal to 
the occasion and rejected ;ill solicitations, and to give proof 
of her resolution to maintain the Emperor’s authority, she 
with her entire force repaired to the palace and declared her 
intention of sacrificing her life in His Majesty’s cause.®’’ 
Ghulam Qadir, on hearing these developments, became very 
angry but Bcgam Samru was not a woman who could move an 
inch from her stand. Ghulam Qadir tried to resort to force. 
Bcgam Samru manned the walls and trenches of Delhi to resist 
Ghulam Qadir. Ghulam Qadir was outwitted and realizing 
that his defeat was a certainty, crossed back into the Doab in 
order to avoid clash with Bcgam Samru.®® 

It was a great success on her part. She proved a shield 
for the Emperor against the Ruhcla Chief. Shah A lam for 
this great service conferred on the Bcgam the title of ‘Zeb-un- 
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nisa’ the jewel of her sex ” In this way Farzana become Zed- 
un-nisa. Sahiba MahaF, the widow of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, was so much inHuenced that she recommended to His 
Majesty that Begam Samni and Najaf Quli Khan should be 
invited to the presence in palace ofGhulam Oadir,^* whom 
Nazir Mansur Ali was strongly recommeding Ghulam Qadir 
was also ready to present a handsome ‘peslikash’ in ready 
money and to restore all the royal lands in the Doab which he 
had lately usurped. Shah Alam’s policy was to use the Begam 
as a shield against Ghulam Qadir. Degam Samru’s position 
was very critical at this juncture because, while she was trying 
to safeguard the interests of Shah Alam, her own territory had 
been captured by the Ruhela Chief** During the close of 1787, 
Ghulam Qadir usurped the crown lands in the Doab and had 
already seized Jhmjhana, Barnawa, Baraut, Budhana and other 
districts up to Meerut city.** Shah Alam, to compensate for this 
Joss of territory later on granted Rs one thousand daiiy to 
Begam Samru ** 

During this course the eldest son of the Emperor, Mlrza 
Jawan Bakht Jahandar Shah who had been living in retire¬ 
ment far away Irom the capital, receiving intelligence of 
Ghulam Qadir’s Jute conduct and the disgraceful state of 
things at court, resolved to proceed to Delhi and restore the 
lost glory of the Mughal Empire.” Nazir Mansur AIi, the 
Controller of the Imperial household, thought to secure a 
valuable support for the cause of Islam by introducing 
Ghulam Qadir into the administration ” He, on one hand 
instilled into the Emperor’s mind an ugly suspicion about his 
heir's loyalty and on the other hand conveyed private infor¬ 
mation to Ghuhini Qadir and strongly recommended to the 
Ruhela Chief to make immediate overtures for a pacification. 
Ghulam Qadir apologized and Nazir Mansur All requested 
the Emperor on behalf of the Ruhela Chief. Ghulam Qadir 
promised to restore all the royal lands in the Doab which he 
lately usurped. Urged by the repeated solicitations of the 
Nazir, the Emperor acquiesced in the proposal. Ghulam 
Qadir was then introduced in theprcscnce and invested with 
the dignity of Premier Noble.** (Shah Alam himself binding 
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upon his Iicad tl)c jewelled filled called Dnstar-ii-Goslnvnrn). 
This led to the end of usurpation of the Hegam’s Jagir.^' 

Sindhin at that time was impatient to advance against Dig 
but previous to his engaging in such an enterprize, it was 
necessary that he should en'ccttinlly guard both against the 
inconsistency of the I-mpcror and the ambiguous dispositions 
of Begam Samru and of the Sikh chieftain, Bnghcl Singh. 
To accomplish the former objective he needed only to make 
himself master of the citadel of Delhi, an easy but odious 
task. To effect the latter as far more diHicuIt, as there was 
no other way by which he could entirely secure himself from 
the intrigues of the Begam but by disarming her troops. 
Baghcl Singh, less ambitious and moie mercenary, might be 
conciliated on modcr.'itc terms but only when he was no 
longer connected with that extraordinary woman, Begam 
Samru.”" 

In these political conditions, George Thomas, a native of 
Tripperary in Ireland and a soldier of fortune, arrived at Delhi 
in ns?.”’ He applied for and was granted a junior commission 
in the service of Begam Samru.”" The Begam was very much 
impressed with his soldierly qualities and soon promoted him 
to the command of a battalion and even married him to one of 
her adopted daughters.”’' 

In 1788 Shah Alam, induced by his oflicials and pressed by 
his need for money, proceeded to subdue his Cliicf Najaf Quli 
Khan who had refused to pay his tribute.-*" Shah Alam was 
accompanied by NazJr Mansur Ali and by the forces of Begam 
Samru. The Begam’s forces were ‘composed of three disciplined 
battalions of sepoys which belonged to llic i.itc Samru, and 
were then commanded by the Begam in person and furnished 
with a respectable artillery served by European Cannoneers.”^' 
On the approach of the Imperial forces, Najaf Quli Khan look 
refuge in his stronghold of Gokal Garh in Rajputana. Shah 
Alam sat down before the wall of Gokal Garh and erected 
trenches round. While his officers and soldiers were enjoying, 
Najaf made a sudden sortie on the night of 12th March, 1788, 
and the Emperor himself w'as exposed to the greatest danger.^” 
Shah Mccr Khan Itikauddaula and his junior officers were 
killed, Panic spread. Shah Alam rode off and took shelter 
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within the square of Begam Samru's European led infantry, 
who by their rapid and accurate artillery and small arm fire 
put Najaf Quli to flight. It was indeed acknowledged by all 
that the intrepidity manifested by the Begam on so trying an 
occasion merited the most honourable reward. To her courage 
and resolution was due tot only the safety of the army but her 
sovereign’s life." 

On 19th March, 1788, Najaf Quli Khan was admitted to 
the presence by Begam Samni with Ins wrists tied together 
with a handkerchief, like a penitent captive rebel in order to 
soothe the Imperial dignity-*’ Dis-spinled as his defeat, Najaf 
Quli Khan approached the Begam who had great influence at 
the court of Delhi, beggiog her to plead for his pardon with 
the Emperor. She consented and the Emperor complping with 
her request, fully pardoned Najaf Quh Khan.*’ 

The Emperor ingratitude ordered a Darba/tobe held at 
Delhi. He styled the Begam “llis Most Beloved Daughter”** 
and clothed her with a special robe of honour. The Emperor 
bestownd on her the fief of Badshahpur-Jharsa to cover her 
expenses and entrusted her with the defence of Northern 
districts against the raids of the Sikhs. George Thomas, the 
commander of her forces, also received presents from the 
Emperor, The Begam appointed him the collector of the sub¬ 
division of Tappal, thirty-two miles north-west of Aligarh in 
her jagir which yielded a revenue of R$. 70,000.*’ 

All this brought fame and reputation to Begam Samru The 
Mughal officers, especially Nazir Mansur Ah. the Court 
Chamberlain, persuaded the Emperor to keep Begam Samru 
away from the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi because he 
knew that Begam Samru was inclined towards the Marthas 
and he himself was a bitter enemy of Sindhia. Nazir had 
called Ghulam Qudir his son and be wanted his supre¬ 
macy in the capital.** Therefore, he instilled into the mind of 
Shah Alam an ugly suspicion about her loyally. The Emperor 
was a puppet in his hands and, therefore, he entrusted her with 
the defence of the northern districts in order to keep her away 
fromDefhf. The I'fl.fated monarefi did not know Aow Nazi'r 
Mansur AH was the mam instrument of Ghulam Qadir’s plan 
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of action Bcgain Samrii was also not a poor judge of affairs. 
She observed the situation for a month or two and afterwards 
finding tiiat she was being diMliusioned she tlunight of revolt¬ 
ing against tlie authority of the Iimperor. Mcanwliilc, the 
Emperor’s sister also offered Hegaiii Samru several Incs of 
rupees if ‘>he uiulertool. to depr'sc tlic I'mperor and place her 
liusband on the throne.^’ 1 hough ik-gam Samni in no case 
ihouglit of dethroning the Emperor, yet she liad not liked tlie 
diplomatic steps taken by him against Iier as she Jiad tlirough- 
out supported his cause. She insisted on the payment of Iter 
allowance which had fallen into arrears but the Emperor was 
not inclini-d to do so.'*' (.'onsequently an open breacli took 
place beiwecn them and the Begain summoned all her troops'* 
from Iicr jagir for pressing the Emperor to examine the returns. 
The Emperor came to know about these happening and also 
called in his troops stationed at ddferent places.'- He sent 
Ahmad Ali Khan to bring Ilimnuit B.ihadiir, tlic Gossain 
leader. Orders were issued to the Znmmindars of Dallamgnrii, 
n.ihadurgarh. 'Najafgarh and otlicr nvahals in the enviorns to 
be in readiness to attend immediately when ordered.'■** ••'‘t the 
same time, as ill luck would have it for the Emperor, negotia¬ 
tions started between Hegam Samru and Mahadji Sindhia*'* 
wlio by the end of June, 1788, was again in power and who 
also was bitterly resentful of the Emperor due to his treachery 
and vacillation. Sindhia did not want to take the initiative 
himself because he thought that it was Shah Al.im’s business 
to invite him to undertake the management of the affairs of 
Dellii administration. But the Emperor was intoxieated with 
enthusiasm for the Islamic cause and wanted to see the affairs 
governed by some Muslim regent. Begam Samru finding no 
satisfactory response from the Emperor of her petition and 
thinking that no considerable advantage could be reaped 
from an action, left Delhi and joined Mahadji Sindhia. Shah 
Alam soi'n bore tlic consequences” of his treacherous and 
vacillating policies. Bitterly opposed to Sindhia’s plan and 
insanely possessed by a desire for revenge, Ghulam Qadir, 
joined by Ismail Beg and supported by Nazir Mansur Ali, 
reached Delhi on 18th July, 1788.” 
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The rebellous Ruhela was also supported by the two old 
queens of Muhammad Shah, Malika Zamani and Sahiba Mahal. 
They paid him 12 lacs in cash for deposing Shah Alam and 
placing their grandson Bidar Bakht on the throne.®’ For three 
months from July to Sept. 1788, the Emperor witnessed succes¬ 
sion of tragedies, unspeakable torments and brutal indignities. 
The Royal family was subjected to dishonour Bidar Bakht 
was placed on the throne and Shah Alam was blinded on 10th 
August, 1788. From that date up to the end of Sept., 1788, the 
Ruhela Chief gratified his passion and exposed the persons of 
royal ladies, tortured maid servants and made the palace a 
hell.®* Outside the palace nothing was known what was happen¬ 
ing inside Vague reports were however current Mahadji 
receiving some information despatched Rana Khan who 
occupied the Delhi city on 22nd Oct. 1788. Rana Khan was 
joined by Begam Samru who opened fire on the fort Obulam 
Qadir, along with Nazir Mansur Ah. left the fort and reached 
Meerut, On Ifith October, Shah Alam the blind Emperor was 
restored to his throne ^ Ghulam Qadir and Nazir Mansur All 
were both arrested and sent to Mathura. Under the orders of 
Sindhia, the ears of Ghulam Qadir were cut olT and hung round 
his neck, his face was blackened and he was carried round the 
camp and city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off 
and he was again paraded. On the third day he was thrown 
upon the ground, his eyes were torn out and he was once 
more earned around. Mabadji Sindhia sent the ears and eye¬ 
balls to Shah Alam as be was pressing more and more for 
them.** Thus in very difficult situations Begam Samru support¬ 
ed the cause of the Sovereign and protected him twice. The 
Begam was now about 38 years old and had reached the zenith 
of her power owing to her statesmanship and ability. 

It will not be out of place to discuss the story of the two 
slave girls who set fire to the Begam’s houses at Agra, and 
about whom much has been written by travellers and historians. 
Sleeman writes • T had heard the story in different ways, and 
I now take pain to ascertain the truth, and this short narrative 
may, I believe be relied upon.”** This bookwas edited by V.A. 
Smith who after critical analysis in the foot note mentioned : 

“I am of opinion that Sir William Sleeman may be relied upon 
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as pivinp the most accurate obtainable version of tlic horrid 
story, lie liad tlie best possible opportunities, as well ns a 
desire, to ascertain t!ic truth,Slccman’s relevant narrative is 
as follows:— 

“An old Persian merchant called the Aea. still resided at 
Sardhnna to whom 1 know that one of the slave pirls belonced. 

I visited him and he told me that .. ..‘f was then a boy, hut 
1 remember well that tliere were, besides my mother and 
sisters many respectable females that woidd have rather peri¬ 
shed in the flames than come out to expose themselves to the 
crowd that assembled to see the fire ; and had the fires not 
been great many lives must have been lost'... This narrative 
corresponded exactly with that of scvei.al other old men from 
whom 1 have heard the story."''* The guilt of the slaves 
being proved and established to the satisfaction of the Ilcgam, 
they were ordered to be flogged and then thrown into a pit 
dxig infront of her tent for the purpose and hurried alive. 
.Slceman further writes : “I am satisfied th.'it the Begam believed 
them guilty and that the punishment horrible as it was, was 
merited. It certainly had the desired clTecl. My object has 
been to ascertain the truth in this case and to state it and not 
to eulogize or defend the Begani.”'^' 

According to llcbar 'the poor creature was immured alive 
in a small vault prepared for the purpose under the pavement 
of the ‘Dalan’ where the ‘nautch’ was then celebrating. She 
saw the vault bricked before her own eyes, then ordered her 
bed placed directly over it and lay there for several nights till 
the last faint moans had ecased to be beared.’''''* 

Captain Thomas skinner says •' “She stretched her carpet 
over the ground beneath which two female slaves were buried 
alive. She sm.oked her pipe coolly until slic thought they were 
dead.”'*’ 

Atkinson .stated : “By some it is said that the girl’s crime 
consisted in her having attracced the favourable notice of one 
of the Begam’s paramours.”'*'' 

When this alleged execution took place is a matter of dis¬ 
pute. If Atkinson is to be relied upon, it took place in 1782,"’’ 
and onl y one girl was executed."'’ According to Mr. Miggin 
Botham, this execution took place on the evening of the day 
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on which Levaisseau perished jn 1795 Keegan writes that this 
incident occurred in 1790 He also, like Bncon and Sleem in, 
pleads that ‘the story has been told in various ways but the 
following IS the true version, stripped of fictitious circums¬ 
tances.’ 

"While she was encamped with the army of the Prime 
Minister at Mathura, news was brought one day, that two 
female domestic slaves had set fire to her houses at Agra 
The two slaves were discovered in the Bazar of Agra and 
brought to the camp at Mathura The matter was entrusted for 
investigation to her officers, who were fcuropeans and Chris¬ 
tians, and the guilt of the slaves being proved and established 
to satisfaction, they were ordered to be flogged and then buried 
alive ”” It IS to be borne in mind that among natives there was 
no particular mode of execution prescribed for those who were 
condemned to die; and in the present insiaoce, the criminal 
being women, buring alive was deemed a decent mode of 
carrying the death sentence into execution. Their punishment 
was not greater than the crime deserved and the occasion 
demanded,^^ Fr. Keegan was a seminarian in Sardhana only 
live years after the Btgam’s death and in the preface of his 
book he claims to have taken considerable pains to verify the 
dates, statecreats and facts. But these versions show that all 
of them claimed to have discovered the truth and yet differ 
widely. The dale of occurrence, the number of slave girls, the 
cause of guilts,’* and the mode of punishment all vary. In 
the British Inteligcnce Report, C.P.C. and Correspondence 
Poona Residency there IS no reference to It. ChuJam All .ind 
Francklin arc silent on the subject Mr Canerji also his mot 
taken pains to go in its details. The fact is that the travellers 
who were fond of the marvellous give us only hcrasy accounts 
and the Incident is far from being proved on account of the 
contradictions 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Begam’s Second Love Affair and Its Effects 


On 4ih March, 1789, Ghulam Qadir was put to death and 
the Maratha power was fully restored in Hindustan. Begam 
Samru had already left for Sardhana and successfully tried to 
safeguard the frontier districts of her Jagir against the unruly 
Sikhs George Thomas was in command of her armies and 
was appointed as collector in the subdivision of Tappal * He 
was her chief adviser,* and for two years he wholeheartedly 
supported the cause of the Bcgam and secured an indispen 
sable position,* About 1790 a young Frcnch-man named 
Lcvaisscau entered her service, lie v^as a high born and 
talented youngman who very soon rose in the high estimation 
ofthc Dcgam who was very much attracted by his personal 
charms and impressive manners. This caused great animosity 
between these two ofiiccrs* Both became jealous of each 
other. While this enmity was being developed, a very remark¬ 
able episode which later on proved very fruitful to the 
Bcgam occurred. One colonel Robert Stuart was admitted 
as an infantry cadet on the Bengal establishment of the 
Company's army on June, 1764, at the age of 20. In April, 
1791, he was serving at the frontier station of Anupshahras 
a lieutenant colonel. One morning he was taken as prisoner 
by the Sikh Chief, Bhanga Singh, and was kept in custody 
until the end of October, 1771 * Maj’or William Palmer was 
then the Rasidcnl at the Delhi Court of Sindhia. ffc requested 
the Bcgam to get Stuart released.* At this the Begam obtained 
his release upon payment of a ransom of Rs. 15,000.* Colonel 
Robert Stuart arrived at Sardhana* and was accorded a big 
welcome. The amount of ransom was refunded to the Begam 
out of the Company’s treasury. The Governor-General was 
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pleased to learn about it and llianktd the Hepani for Iier 
laudable exertions.® 

Meanwhile, Levaisseau set hinv,elf up in open enmity to 
George Thomas who also thought ol' cm lading his enemy’s 
powers by pressing the Ikgam to dismiss her iMeneh OHiceis. 
Towards the end of 1792, Thomas tool, an expedition against 
the Sikhs.Ilis absence gave a lare opportunity to his formid¬ 
able rival. He, along with other ollicers, appoached the 
Begam and convinced her that George I homas was a conspi¬ 
rator and a treacherous man. 7bey also made her believe that 
their loyalty was unquestionable.*' Tliey pressed that George 
Thomas was immoral and was plotting to outwit lier by dis¬ 
missing tested and tried rrench soldiers The Begam became 
furious. She maltreated the wife of George Thomas. As soon 
as George Thomas hetirel about it, he rushed towards 
Sardhana and rescued his wife and family. He then went to 
Tappal where he unfurled the banner of rebellion *® 

The Begam marched to crush tlie rebellion. George 
Thomas took refuge in the fort at Tappal but was finally 
compelled to surrender. But, owing to the inteivention of 
Shah Nizamuddin, the Resident of Mahadji in the Imperial 
Court, and also keeping in view the services rendered by 
Thomas, the Begam granted him his life and allowed him to 
leave her Jagir.*'* George Thomas left Sarilhana towaids the 
end of 1792 and entered the scrx'ice of Appa Khandi Rao 
early in 1793.’''’ 

Many other versions of his departure are available. First 
that‘he in disgust quitted the Begam’s service about 1792’.*® 
The other version is : “The Begam was forced to drive out 
George Thomas from her territory on account of his loose 
morals—‘battay baji’.”*’ 

Kccnc states: “Sometime in 1792, the partiality of the 
Begam for M. Lc Vaisscan began to show itself ; and Mr. 
Thomas who was not only conscious of his own merits, but 
had all the hatred of a Frenchman which characterized the 
British tar of those day’s resolved to quit her service and 
attempt a more independent career.’’*® 
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There is also one reference that, since the Begam had 
become old, Thomas finding no charm in her, started entertain¬ 
ing himself with the beautiful damsels residing in the Begam’s 
house. The Begam did not like this and could not tolerate his 
loving other maidens.*® Thomas being discovered in Hagrante 
delicto, was forced to leave her territory These arguments are, 
however, totally baseless The Begam not only made him the 
callector of Tappal but also married him to one of her 
adopted daughters It cannot be believed that the same person 
should love the woman whose adopted daughter he marries. 
That the Begam had lost her charm is also baseless because 
Levaisseau was deeply infatuated by her loveliness though, like 
Thomas, he too was younger than her The truth is that U was 
a conspiracy of Levaisseau who induced the Begam y 
creating a ‘mis-understanding’ that Thomas wanted to deprive 
her of her authority by curtailing the number of Fren^men. 
That is why the Begam thought of getting nd of him. On the 
other hand, the Begam herself was inclined towards the young 
Frenchman. With the departure of George Thomas the field 
for Levaisseau was clear It is not correct to say that Thomas 
left after their marriage. U stands to reason that the marriage 
did not take place till Thomas had relinguished his command 
under the Begam. The marriage between Begam Samru and 
Levaisseau.*" was solcmaniscd by Rev Fr. ® 

Carmelite priest who had baptized the Begam The cere¬ 
mony was witnessed by two brother officers an oona r 

of the bridegroom— Bernier and Salcur At ® 

marriage the Begam 'added the name of Nobilis to her 

Christian name JoannaThe marriage was . 

The need for secrecy had arisen out of fear. Bu o 

what she was afraid of—her troops, or pcop 4-, or t _ . 

It seems that it was a conspiracy on 

Officers who wanted to consolidate their posi ion ® 

any possibility of any improvement m the ^ 

with Begam Samru. Afier marriage there could be no fear of 
any disclosure of the previous conspiracy. At the fame t me 
the Begam was afraid of her troops that they might rise against 
her and her lover when the fact became known to them 
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The marringc was kept a secret but it was not a success. 
The Bcgani trictl, in vain, tn persuade her luisband to receive 
all the European ofliccrs of the corp.s at his table as gentleman, 
urging that not only their domestic peace but also their .safely 
anumg such turbulent set recitiired, that the chaiacler of these 
olTeers should be raised if possible and their feelines 
conciliated.'’’' ‘Nothing', he declared, 'should ever induce liim 
to sit at the tables with men of sueli habits.' On the other 
liand, the suboidinalis of I evaisseau declared that, “no man 
should command them who weuild not meet them on terms of 
perfect social equalitv T he troojw siiled with the ofTiceis. 
Matters were biouehl to a crisis by Levais-,can’s harsh treat¬ 
ment c'f a German named Legois. a friend of George 1 liomas, 
who was degraded for endeavouring to dissuade the Hegam 
from making an attack on llariy.ina.'' The Hegam wanted to 
apply every means in her power to efl'cct the min of 1 homas. 
She marched from Sardhana and ‘encamped about 17 ’Kos’ 
south-east of .Ihuijar, at the iiead of :t force of fi'Ur battalions 
of infantry, twenty guns, and Trtir squadnms of Iiorse.’’’’ 
Levaissetiu procured Liegol’s degratlalion by placing his own 
nephew, a Jtinior Od'cer. at his place,-'" It addeil luel to fire 
and caused a sense of iliscontenlmcnl among her troops. They 
remonstrated, but in vain. T'iiuling that there was no hope of 
altering the Begam’s resolution, they suddenly broke out inlf 
open mutiny,.’"’ 

The Bcgam was, therefore, obliged to relinguish her inten¬ 
tion of attacking 'I'homas and returned to Sardhana in hot 
haste. Blither soldiers and oflicers became more and more 
insolent.'" Two battalions of sepoys marched from their 
station near Delhi to that city and put themselves under the 
orders of Zafnryab Khan, the son of Samru, by a former wife, 
Barri Bibi 

Meanwhile the Begnm reached Sardhana but felt that 
it would not be a safe place for her and her lover. Both of 
them thought of a flight.^” Under her instruction, Lcvaisscaii 
wrote a letter sometime in March, 1795, to Lt. Col. J.M. 
Govvan who at that time commanded the British advanced 
post at Anupshahr.”' Lcvaisscau did not understand English 
language but with the aid of a dictionary he was able to com- 
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municate her wishes to Colonel Me Gowan He proposed 
that the Colonel should receive them in his cantonments and 
assist them m their journey thence to Ferrukhabad, where 
they wished to reside m future free from the cares and anxities 
ofsuchachange^" The Colonel had some hesitation as he 
thought that he might be censured for aiding in the flight of a 
public ofllcer of the Emperor ” 

On 2nd April, I 795, Levaiasseau recicved the reply of the 
Colonel and again wrote a letter under the direction of the 
Begam, “Maratha amity cannot be hurt by the removal ofthe 
Begam into British possessions She is absolutely fatigued 
by the duties and cases of the military possession which has 
been the object of her attendance for a space of eighteen years 
She resorts at your friendship, because she cannot by any way, 
whatsoever, make her intentions known other to the Govern- 
ment to which she is subordinate or to her own soldiers with- 
out exposing herself to many dangers ”” 

At the same lime, the Begam herself wrote to the Governor- 


General in the following test * 

"1 may be permuted to reside either in Bengal or Bihar. 
Whenever the Gentleman of council may think proper to 
direct, where I shall not fail to maintain due obedience to 
their orders, but shall on all occasion (act) m strict conformity 


to their wishes.”*’ „ r- ^_ 

Again Dagam Samrn wrolc lo tha Governor-General on 
2nd April, 1795, with ibe same reqoesi; I am desirous of 
Iivmg under Ihe protection of the English Government and 
of residing in some assigned place in Bcnga or i ’ 
act with the strictest conformity to the orders of the Gen e- 
men of council and will demean myself as a 

has hitherto been a scene of diffculties and is ’ . . 

verging towards the close and through age I ^ 

support these difficulties any ^ 

and to pass the remainder of my life under e mi p 

of the English Government and to extend P 

tion which may be only prospect of support. 

The texts of the letters indicate that she was ve y eager to 
leave Sardhana sacrctiy and she knew that any delay would 
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prove fatal because Iicr soldiers would rise apainst her and Jicr 
lover if they learnt of tlicir secret marriage and [light from 
Sardhana;” 

Meanwhile, the members of the Calcutta Council con¬ 
sidered her petitions and passed the following resolution : 

“Agreed that the Governor-General be requested to inform 
that the widow of the late Sombre in answer to her letter 
that she is at liberty to reside with her family and personal 
attendants at Patna, if she thinks proper, excluding from the 
permission of any troops or military whatever. 

The Began! was losing patience and wanted immediate 
solution to her problem. She again wrote ;i letter wherein 
she pledged that she was a (irm adherent and would abide by 
all the rules and regulations. She despatched the letter dated 
6lh May, 1795, written by Mr. Lcvaisscau and dictated by her¬ 
self and therein gave the assurance of her truthful plight “ 

Meanw'hilc, Sir John Shore requested Major Palmer, the 
accredited agent with the Marathas at Delhi to use his good 
oflkes in favour of the Begam and her husband. As Mahadji 
had already expired on I'cb. 2, 1794. Lakwa Dada along witli 
Jagu Bapu had taken the charge of Northern India as the 
representative of Sindhia. Marathas demanded 12 lacs of 
rupees as the price of the privilege sought for and the Begam, 
in her turn, demanded over and above the privilege of resign¬ 
ing the command into their hands, the sum of 4 lacs of rupees 
as the price of the arms and accounlrcmcnts which had been 
provided at her own cost and that of her late husband.’* It 
was, at last settled that she should resign the command and 
set out secretly with her husband and that the Marathas 
should confer the command of her troops upon one of ihoir 
own officers, who would pay the son of Sombre two thousand 
rupees a month for life.’*’ Levaisseau was to be received into 
their territories, treated as a prisoner of war upon parole, 
and permitted to reside with his wife at the French settlement 
of Chandranagar.'”* 

General discontent among the ‘raits’ and troops under the 
Begam’s authority on account of the uncontrollable power 
which she permitted Lcvaisscau to exercised increased and the 
two battalions of her troops defected/^ The situation was be- 
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coming from bad to worse and the rebels made Zafaryab Khan, 
the son of Samru, declared himself as iheir legitimate Chief 
and march at their head to seize the Begam and her husband 
Levaisseau heard of their approach md urged the Begam to 
set out with him at midnight towards Maratha districts** 
The firmly resolved to make an end of their lives , should he 
or she be taken by the ruffians The Bgara was in a 
‘palankeen’and Levaisscju on horseback.®* They proceeded 
directly towards the Gances but were pursued and soon over¬ 
taken at the village of Kliirwa only three miles from her 
capital.** The Begam seeing frenzied soldiers very close, 
stabbed herself but the dagger had struck against one of the 
‘ribs’of her chest and she had not the courage to repeat the 
blow Looking into the litter, Levaisseau who was by her 
side, saw the white cloth that covered the Begam's breast 
stained with blood. To keep his promise, he put the pistol 
to his temple and fired. The ball passed his head, and he 
fell dead to the ground” The Begam w-as earned back a 
prisoner to Sardhana and Zafaryab Khan, who also pro¬ 
ceeded thither on being informed of the above events, took 
the Jagir in his possession ” The villains committed every 

act ofinsult and indignity upon the corpse Levaisseau. For 

three days it I.iy exposed to the insults of the rabble and was 

at length thrown into a ditch ** The Begam was treated with 
great personal indignity « She was carried back to he fort, 
stripped of her property, and tied to a gun-carriage.® In this 
situation she remained for seven days, deprived of all kinds 
of food, save what she got by stealth from her female 
servants.** At last Colonel Salcur intervened, and chiefly 
through his exertions, she was released and placed m confine¬ 
ment.** It is said th.at all this was the result ofa plan, ana 

the Begam intentionally inflicted wounds and J" 

husband in order to lead him to commit suicide. It is further 

stated that she wanted to get rid of Levaisseau and to hold 

the command of the forces herself” The tale °f‘he Begam s 

alleged treachery was first spread by Thomas f ^ 

somewhat different details which X/banj 

suspicion that the Begam intentionally deceived her husband 

in order to lead him to commit suicide. According to him 
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Lcvnisscnii was riding at the hcaii of llic procession, and 
killcil himself on receiving message from tlie rear alteslcd by 
tlic siglit ol a blood-stained garment borne by the messenger."’ 
This story is inconsistent with facts and probabilities. It is 
essential to subject it to a critical test ; 

(i) In the first place, one can hartlly think of ;iny motive, 
which would incite the Hegam to have such treacherous 
design against her husband, whom she dearly liked 
and loved. 

(ii) It is also beyond the range of piobability that Levais- 
scaii. who was riding at the he.ul of Ilic proeession 
could not have escaped. As a matter of fact, he could 
have easily galloped oil and saved himself but he 
would not cpiit his wife’s side. 

(iii) It is hard to sec why a man in his position should 
have been absent from his wife’s side at such a critical 
moment."- 

(iv) Thomas was naturally disposed to take an unfavour¬ 
able view of the Hegam’s conduci, because he was 
forced by the Hegam to leave her Jagir. 

(v) The immediate results and read ions of the tragedy 

were certainly not such as to prove the theory that 
the Hegam had an axe to grind with the death of 
Lcvaisscau and had some understanding with the 
rebels. She was taken back a prisoner and tied to a 
gun-carriage for seven days; exposed to the scorching 
sun and victim to the insults of ihe jeering mob."” 

(vi) In Hrilish Intelligence Reports, the letter of the Ll. 
Governor to Governor-General was written after the 
death of the Hegam, and the text of the letter indicates 
that the gentleman cared little to weigh tind sift 
the evidence on the charge oftrcachety brought against 
her. He simply states that ‘according to the story 
of the time, she is said to have instigated the act.’ 
Tlie Lt. Governor without committing to himself, tried 
to underestimate the position of (he Hegam by giving 
accounts based on rumours and hearsay about the 
incident. 
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(vit) The Maralha and the DriMsh reports agree on the 
point that the Begam and Levaisseau secretly planned 
to leave Sardhaoa for safety and personal happiness 
They were even permitted to reside at the French 
settlement of Chandranagar on certain conditions. 
Thus it stands to reason that there must have been 
some sort of suicide fact between them that neither 
was to survive in the event of the death of the other 
(viii) Steeman who had no reason to distort the facts, 
gathered hts information from an eye-witness on the 
spot ** 

As regards to Bacon’s narrative, it is embarrassing to note 
that he had brought dead Samru to life and made him to fly 
along with the Began According to him, ‘it has been erro¬ 
neously attributed to Levaisseau instead of Samru against 
whom the Begam's jealoisy was roused by a passion 
which he had conceived for one of her own slave girls 
and his low debaedhed life** Though Bacon claimed 
to have attended and conversed with the Begam and 
gained all information personally, yet bis accounts are full of 
gross errors Bacon's book is full of howlers about dates 
and events All relevant sources agree that Samru died 17 
years before in A.D. 1778 at Agra. Hence it may be safely 
Concluded that the charge of treachery and trick levelled 
against the Begam is lil-founded. 

The revolution in the Jagir was evidently an usurpation®" 
on the part of Zafaryab Khan and he wanted to consolidate 
his position. On the other hand, the Maralhas were thinking 
of seizing the Jagir ” 

Zafaryab Khan, therefore, started negotiations for getting 
the approval of the British Government and despatches a 
letter addressed to the Governor-General through the British 
Commanding Officer, Lieutenant Col Ware, at Anupshahr’’ 
(APPENDIX ‘C’) The Colonel was doubtful of the propriety 
of transmitting it to the Governor-General himself and was 
unacquainted with its contents** He. therefore, sent the 
fetter to Palmar, the Resident with Smdhta at Delhi, who sent 
the letter to the Governor General.” who was of the opinion 
that the letter was either 'fictitious and framed by Zafaryab 
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Khnn in the Begnin’s name or extorted from Iicr with a view 
to obtain from tliis Government an acknowledgement of his 
usurped antliority.’"' 

Palmer liad despatched it to the Governnei-Gcncral without 
knowing its contents."- lie also .sl.-itcd that he was convinced 
from the tenor of the letter that the Begam either had no know 
ledge of it or was compelled to allix her seals.'-'' It w.is also 
possible that the seals were not in her own custody. Palmer 
further wrote : ‘ There could be no doubt in her person and 
actions. The King having repeatedly applied in his quality as 
her adoptive father tried to take her under his protection hut 
without cncct.”"* 

The Begam was closely watched and it made impossible 
that any communication should reach her except through her 
step-son.'^''Hven then Palmer in his letter to Governor-General 
wrote : "1 shall gladly embrace any safe mode of conveying 
your sentiments to the Begam.But the bnglish at that time 
also did not want to offend the Marathns. 

Meanwhile, Begam Samru being kept alive by the ministra¬ 
tion of a faithfid Aya and supported by Colonel Saluer, 
appealed to Thomas.'^' Thomas moved by her appeal resolved 
to help her. Lcv.iisscau was dead and the previous generosity 
of the Begam was in his mind more so when the Begam 
implored him to come to her assistance.'^'’ First he tried to 
induce Bapu Sindhia, the Governor of Sahnranpur, by an 
offer of 1,20,000 rupees to send .-omc Maratha troops towards 
Sard liana."" 

The period of nine months from Oct., 1795 to July 9, 
1796, was a period of precarious and painful position for 
Begam Samru but during this period she never lost patience. 
On the other hand, Zafaryab Khnn plunged into dreadful 
debauchery. In any ease he was cautious in maintaining the 
‘Status Quo.’ 

Thomas, moved by her appeal and weighing the situation 
fully, marched with his troops very secretly to Sardhana, 
where he was joined by some of the Begam’s troops with 
whom he had already concerted her restoration.'" The 
Maratha Sardars in Delhi were privy to the plot, and encour¬ 
aged it.«i George Thomas advised the officers at Sardhana 
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to restore flic Begam m command which provided the only 
chance of keeping the territory of Sardhana*^ “If”, said he, 
“the Begam should die under the torture of mind and body 
to which you are subjecting her, the minister will very soon 
resume the lands assigned for your payment and disband a 
force so disorderly and so little likely to be of any use to him 
or to the Emperor.”** George Thomas encamped with his 
entire force at the village of Khatauh, eight ‘kos’ to the north¬ 
east of Sardhana Here he publicly declared that unless the 
Begam was reinstated m her authority, all those who resisted 
should expect no mercy, and to give additional weight to this 
declaration he apprized them that he was acting under the 
orders of the Maratha’s chiefs.** It bad the desired effect and 
the Begam was seated on the ‘masnad*,** but this could not 
last for long because by a counter-revolution the troops again 
proclaimed Zafaryab Khan the ruler conlined the Begam *' 

Thomas now had no time to waste He himself escorted 
by only fifty trusted horsemen entered the city. Four hundred 
of his infantry was to follow.*’ At first mutineers noticed 
that the number was very small and that they could overpower 
them, but when they saw that the infantry of Thomas was 
approaching they thought that the whole Maratha force was 
at hand and not only gave up their design but also became 
submissive.** 

A Council of War was held while the Begam was brought 
out from her confinement and restored to power.** A paper 
was drawn up by about 30 European officers of whom only 
one, Monsieur Saleur, could sign his own name, Swearing in 
the name of God and Jesus Christ that they would henceforth 
obey her with all their hearts and souls and recognise no other 
person whomsoever as Commander.** they all affixed their 
seals to this covenant, while some of them, with a view to show 
their superior learning put their initial ** An officer on the 
part of Sindhia, who was to have commanded these troops, 
was present at this rcinsfallation of the Begam and was glad 
to take a sum of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees 
which the Begam contrived to borrow for him *’ 

An interview took place between the Begam and the 
1/rutla chiefs and after everything had been amicably 
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adjusted, Ihc Maratlia army quilted Sardliana and repaired 
to its respective destinations. 

Tlic command of troops now devolved an Mon.siciir 
Saleur'", a Frencliman who was the only respectable ofTiccr 
amonp those who has signed the covenant, and who had taken 
no active part in the mutiny. On the contrary, he had done 
all that he couKl to prevent it and with George Thomas was 
instrumental in bringing his brother oll'icers b.ick to a sense 
of duly.”’’ 

Zafnryab Khan was sent a pri.soner to Delhi wlierc he died 
in 1802.”" Ile was buried bcsitle his father m the graveyard 
at Agra.”’ Thomas’ services were long remembered by the 
Begam and she extended her gratiliulc to his children.”'’ With 
the help of George Thomas and the Maralhas she was rein¬ 
stated on the ‘niasnad’ which she had lost about twelve 
months earlier. The period of her siiffering and captivity 
lasted over a year (May, 179.'> to June-July, 1796). During 
this period, Zafaryab Khan, who was a man of ‘weak 
understanding, dissolute habits and worthless character’, gftvc 
full resign to his pervested desires and plunged into the 
frantic debauchery in which he and Iiis riininnly companions 
found their ideal of bliss. Tlic Begam had got what she 
wanted for she was restored to her sent, but her dignity and 
authority was lowered to a great extent and she had to mani¬ 
pulate hard to repair her demaged reputation. 

From the time of her restoration to the date of her death 
she never again allowed the weakness of Iicr sex to endanger 
her sovereignly nor was her supremacy ever after manaced. 
The management of her extensive teritorics, henceforth, 
occupied her chief attention."” 
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CIUPTER VIII 


Consolidation of the Begam’s Position 
and Her Death 


The period from 1797 lo 1802 can well be termed as a 
period of consolidation so far as the Begnm's position was 
concerned. She threw all her talents and energy m control¬ 
ling the upset affairs. She retained the name of Samru and 
remained silent on the subject of her second marriage. The 
marriage was known only to a few European oniccrs, such as, 
Sir John Shore, Major Palmer and the other gentlemen with 
whom Levafsseau corresponded * She made all efforts to keep 
the name of Samru alive and to forget the name of Lcvaisseau. 
She never attempted to remind people of her unfortunate 
second marriage. Till her death, and even in her wilJ, she 
was the widow of Samru * 

In those days of unceasing struggles and jealous distrust, 
the decisive factor was army- It was clearly evident to the 
Degam that if she wanted to keep her position secure and 
dominant she must keep her army strong. There- fore, 
another battalion was added to the original four in 1797, 
and still another was raised lO 1798. With this increase 
in army it was natural that other powers should become 
jcalouj of her power 

After Mahadji Sindhia’s death in 1794, the control of his 
highly-trained powerful army fell into the hands of his 
adopted son, Daulat Rao Dc Boigne retired from Sindhia’s 
service in Feb, 1796, and Perron took charge of it. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia could not reach his northern dominions till 
Dec , 1800, and Lord Wellesley who had been appointed as the 
Governor-General landed at Madras on 26th April, 1798, and 
reached Calcutta on 17th May. 
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While Maliaclji Siiulhiii left North for South, he posted 
Ambaii Ingle in Bnndclkhand while the llinpcror's aflairs at 
Dellii were entrusted to Khanderao Ilaii, Alias Appa 
Klianderao. In Oct., 1798, Daulat Kao Sindliia entrusted 
the supreme command of Hindustan to Ambaji Ingle instead 
of Lakwa Dada and Perron was asked to assist him. Lakwa 
Dada was not a man who could bow so tamely, 'llie national 
jealousies among the foreigners also made matters more 
complicated. Ambaji Ingle wanted to crush Lakwa with the 
assistance of Perron, but at the same time, lie seriously 
resented the dominant position of Perron. George Thomas, 
the Iri.sh, was not in the good books of Perron who was 
French and he wanted to curtail the number of Fnglish 
OIFicers in the service of Sirulhia. Perron, who had once tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain employment with llcgam Samru, was 
also not in good terms with her and wanted to snatch away 
her Jagir.^' 

Lord Wellesley’s policy towards the Indian states was one 
of intervention Me favoured territorial expansion, and 
feared the French. Mons. Perron and other French Generals 
who were in the service of .Sindhia were a problem for Lord 
Wellesley who in no case wanted to sec them powerful in the 
capital. Collins, the Resident with .Sindhia explained to 
Lord Wellesley the situation of the Capital in the following 
words: 

“And should it, in the event of war be thought advisable 
to march our forces to Delhi for the purpose of releasing His 
Majesty from the thraldom in which ho is now held by the 
Marathas, the troops of Bcgam Samru and George Thomas 
(our forces), might be previously instructed to take a position 
near that city in order to prevent the removal of the King 
from thence. George Thomas’s forces is now within 5'J ‘kos’ 
of Delhi and Begam Samroo’s no more than 30 ‘kos’ distant 
fiom that place.’’'* He also .suggested in his letter that Bcgam 
Samru lived under constant apprehension of the cfTcets of 
Sindhia’s violence and capacity and she would most readily 
avail herself if protection was granted to her.'’ He apprized 
the Governor-General of the number and description of the 
forces in the service of Bcgam Samru.'' Under such critical 
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circumstances the Begam could keep her position safe and 
secure only with indomitable couarge and imperious authority 
which was not wanting m her. 

Begam Samru with the object of her impressing her 
authority prepetrated great outrages in the Perganas subject 
to Shah Nizamuddin, the Governor of Delhi ’ She also did 
not agree the help Ambaji with 3 Battalions of Sepoys®, be¬ 
cause she was inclined to support L ikwa * 

Her evasive and suspicious conduct led Ambaji Ingle to 
entertain hostile designs against her But he could not make 
any “immediate attempt to dispossess the Begam of her 
‘jaided’ as such an aggression might cause the defection of 
George Thomas whose services were indispensably required 
for the support of Bala Rao m the ‘subah* of Ajmer As 
soon as the fear was removed they agiin decided on depriving 
the Begam of her Jagir ’* Begam Samru was perfectly aware 
at their hostile designs She put the fortress of Sardhana into 
a respectable state of defence and, leaving a strong garrison 
there, advanced towards Kotana ghat on the Jamuna where 
she could be speedily reinforced by Sikh Sardars whom she 
attached to her views and interest She made an appeal to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia who enjoined his chiefs not to molest the 
Begam under any pretence, as she was an old adherent of 
his family and ever ready to serve the ‘Sarkar.’” Ambaji 
obeyed the injunction of Smdhia by rclmguishing all hostile 
designs against the Jagir of Begam Samru.** It was a great 
diplomatic victory on her p>art 

During this period though she was never aggressive and 
had no hostile designs against these two Generals, yet she 
took every measure to secure her own person from any 
attempt of violence and treachery She proceeded with five 
battalions of sepoys complete, two hundred troopers, twenty- 
five pieces of cannon and 40 European artillery men, 
and arrived within 3 ‘kos’ of her fort.*' This policy was 
adopted with a view to create fear m the minds of her 
enemies. Ambaji Ingle was alarmed to sec her troops and he 
submitted to the humiliation of sending hts son to her camp 
for the purpose of gratifying her pride or softening her 
resentment.*’ Begam Samru was also not afraid of Perron 
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(o whom slic never paid any respect and always considered 
him “in the light of a determined enemy who would deprive 
her of her Jagir were his power proportionate to his cmity.”*** 
Perron and Ambaji Ingle thought of getting five mahals from 
Began! Samru if they could not totally oust her from the 
Jagir. They established their quarters at Khatauli, one of the 
disputed mahals, and Begam .Samru too encamped within a 
‘kos’of the place.’” Outlying pickets covered by artillery 
were posted from each camp. Though the Begam was willing 
to surrender the disputed mahals, yet she pressed her 
demands."” She wanted that her account should be fanly 
settled and the balance liquidated F(>r this she was deter¬ 
mined to fight to the finish if her demands were not 
accepted by Perron.-' In this critical situation, Ambaji talked 
of repairing to llardwar for the purpose of performing ablu¬ 
tions, but Perron remonstrated and appealed him to defer 
his design. 

Meanwhile, Begam Samru wrote to George Thomas who 
addressed a strong remonstrative letter to Perron on the 
subject of his hostile designs against the Begam."” Mowever, 
the terms were settled and the clash was avoided. Begam 
Samru surrendered two of the disputed ‘mahals’ to Perron 
and promised to rclinguish the other three after realizing 
therefrom the balance due to her on account of the ‘sebandy’"' 
which she had raised for the service of the ‘Sarkar’."' Mean¬ 
while, Wazir Ali arrived at Jaipur.”'' Perron and Ambaji had 
to march towards their respective cantonments. They paid a 
visit to Begam Samru with the hope of securing her friend¬ 
ship.”” They expressed their sorrow for the past conduct and 
the Begam while receiving them well, dismissed them in a 
haughty and unhandsome manner,”'’ Begam Samru now took 
her turn and made her position strong. She accepted the 
invitation of Lakwa Dada who wanted that the Begam should 
occupy the city and the fortress of Delhi.”” The Begam in¬ 
formed him accordingly and a.ssurcd him that she would most 
likely march to the capital at the close of the rainy season of 
the year 1799.”" 

At this time when Lakwa started from Mewar and reached 
Kishangarh, 64 miles south-west of Jaipur, to settcl matters 
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with Arnbaji Ingle, letters reached from Daulat Rao Smdhia 
that Lakwa and Jagu Prabhu were to act as his representatives 
in Hindustan. Begam Samru was highly favoured at the ‘darbar’ 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia who assured her to give a‘Khelat,*' 
and ordered her to join and assist Lakwa Dada with her 
troops.®* Ambaji dismissed George Thomas on Nov 2, 1799. 
Lakwa Dada, in spite of his sincere services to Sindia, could 
no longer work as the representative of Smdhia who owing 
to a revolution at the ‘dardar’ ordered the arrest of Lakwa. 
Heating this the victor of Malpuia left for Ajmer on May 5, 
1800. Ambaji Ingle was reappointed as the reaprescntative 
of Smdhia in Hindustan and he was ordered to work along 
with Perron. As the authority of Perron was mcreasmg, he 
was becoming more and more haughty and hostile to Begam 
Samru. He formed a plan for seizing the person of Begam 
Samru whenever she repaired to the citadal in order to pay 
her respects to IIis Majesty Shah Alam 

Begam Sameu was not a lady who could fall a prey to his 
evil designs. She received timely notice of this treacherous 
design and retired to her ov/n camp for security. By her pru* 
dence she always outwitted Perron.®* 

While Daulat Rao Siodbia was engaged m fighting against 
Jaswanl Rao Holkar, Perron m 1802 induced the Begam to 
send four battalions of sepoys to Ujjam m the vicinity of which 
they were then encamped under the command of a Frenchman 
named Saleur.®® 

Early in August, 1803, General Wellesley opened war 
against Sindhia. Bhonsie also joined Smdhia and this made the 
position of Sindhia stronger. Begam Samru’s four trained 
battalions were also attached to Sindhia’s army in the Deccan 
by virtue of the fact that Sindhia was the Bakshi of the Empire 
and the Begam was an Imperial fief holder. She was legally 
under the orders of Smdhia. In order to achieve an easy 
victory in the south, Wellesley's plan was to curtail the power 
and strength of Smdhia by drawing the allies of Sindhia away 
from his side.®* The first and foremost among them was Begam 
Samru. On 18lh July, Marquess Wellesley, the Governor- 
General sent orders to Col. Scott m the Deccan to see that 
‘means’ night be contrived to enable four of Begam Samru’s 
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hattiilions llicn with Siiulliia in llic Deccan to join Wcllcsly.’^’ 
Tl\c Governor-General was stronjily of tlic opinion tliat the net¬ 
work of protective alliances of‘all the petty slates of the south¬ 
ward and westward of the Jaimma from Jayanapar to Ihindcl- 
khand’ shoidd he cxtciuled. Meanwhile Hepain Sainrii also 
started making secret negotiations with the Governor-General 
and on 4tht ‘\ngiist, IS02, slie ollcred to place her territory and 
troops at his disposal/"* Further, she wrote to the Governor- 
General ; “As I am from the bottom of my heart attached to 

the British Govt.1 have a force stationed in the Deccan 

which your lordship must consider as awaiting your 
orders.’’^'' 

This oiler of submission and help was acknowledged with 
pleasure*'’ and on 22nd Julj', I8(»3, Wellesley wrote to her; “The 
present state of affairs enables me to avail myself of your 
friendly offers of assistance.’’^' Lord Wellesley, therefore, 
instructed Lord 1-akc regarding the lines on which ncgolcttcr 
liations were to be carried with out her,'- Lord Ltikc, in his 
of 7th of Sept , 1803, asked her to place her troops which were 
then with Sindhia, at the disposal of..-General Arthur Wellcslay 
or at least to observe neutrality by recalling them.*" The 
main question before the Governor-General was to save her 
from Sindhia’.s vengeance if she gave open support to the 
British. With forcsighted diplomacy it was resolved that 
Begam Samru’s battalions would come over to the English 
as soon as they could .separate themselves from the Marathas 
with safety. The shock and confusion created by British 
attack on one part of the Maralha camp would give the 
Sardhana contingent this opportunity and cripple Sindhia’s 
strength for the future, even if the Maratha army was not 
fully defeated. A battle was fought on 23rd Sept., 1803, at 
Assayc and Maratha despatches reported that “Begam Samru’s 

four battalions could not get ready to join in the battle.One 

battalion of Begam Samru was on advanced guard.’’" Colonel 
Skinner on the demeanour of these battalions remarked : It 
is a remarkable thing, and much to the credit of the Begam’s 
troops that some four or five of her battalions were the only 
part of Sindia’s army Jihat went off unbroken from the field of 
Assaye. Thsy were chasged by our (British) cavity towards 
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the close of the day but without effect Col Maxwell, who 
commanded, being killed in the charge by a grape-shot.”^^ 
Arthur Wellesley wrote that only one out of four battalions 
of Begam Samru took part in the battle of Assaje and on 
23rd Sept, he saw it running from the field safe and secure 
with its artillery.** These statements clearly affirmed the 
reports ofMaratha despatches. 

Lake, in his memorandum submitted to the Governor- 
General on the 18th July, 1803, stated : “The most essential 
advantaged may be derived from the union with Begam Samru 
who has long evinced a desire to be taken under the pro¬ 
tection of the English “ The Governor-General observed : 
“The suggestion Is extremely proper and orders will be 
immediately sent to CoJ Scott that Mercer's (Resident at 
Sindhia’s court) instructions include ‘this’ point" Tlie 
English made intrigues for the purpose. Men and means 
were contrived to enable her battalions to betray Sindhia.*’ 
These battalions were present at Assaye and it is easy to 
understand that at Assaye these battalions played into the 
hands of General Wellesley and contributed to Ins success on 
that battlefield ** Compton wrote : “Amidst the kalaidoscopic 
changes of Hindustan she managed to preserve his power and 
independence intact, until her army famous in peace if not in 
war, met the English on the plain of Assaye. But even there 
fortune favoured them, for four of her five baltations being 
left to guard the Maratha camp, made good their escape and 
only one was destroyed.”*® 

During this period of eight years the corps of Begam 
Samru played an important pan if not a very distinguished 
one. Begam Samru was not a poor judge of affairs Tlicre is 
no doubt that she betrayed the interests of Sindhia, but m 
these days when treachery was rampant and European 
military talent was the dominating factor, it would have been 
sheer folly on her part to support the setting sun. Actions and 
policies then were governed by personal considerations. Ambaji 
Ingle seriously opposed the position of Lakwa Dada, and 
Lakwa Dada could not tolerate Ambaji. The dominant position 
of Perron was an eye-sore for Ambaji and George Thomas 
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refused 10 serve Perron. D;uil:i1 R;io Sindliia himself, 
against all cannons of morality or justice, arrested Nana 
Phadnwics and further applied his full energy in crushing the 
widows of Mahadji Sindhia. Jaswant Rao llolkar was a 
deadly foe of Daulal Rao Sindhia. Perron and Amhaji made 
several clforts to deprive the Hegam of her .lagir. .She was 
patiently watching the increasing power of the ilritish and 
history would have called her a fool if she had continued to 
remain an ally of the Marathas whose alTairs were rapidly 
going from bad to worse. Experience had also taught her 
that as allies the linglisli were more dependable. It proves 
the diplomatic shrewdness of the liegam that she could main¬ 
tain her indepcmlenl status against licavy odds. She saw the 
superior military skill in British armies and she also saw the 
indiscipline and disunity of the Indian Chiefs who gave 
guarantees of peace and protection to the free booting foreign 
adventurers. These freebooters maintained themselves by 
plunder and pillage. Like Ranjit Singli, Regain Samru also 
realized that struggle against Britishers would equally ruin her 
cause like the Marathas and hence there was no other alter¬ 
native left for her but to win over the sympathies of the 
Britisli. A shrewd observer, Begam Samru knew that between 
the English and the Marathas, she should definitely prefer the 
former. She also judged the results that could follow in the 
fateful connicl between her overlord, Sindhia, and the British, 
more so when the defeat sustained by Sindhia’s army under 
Mons. J’erron on Sept. II, 1803 at Delhi brought Shah Alaim 
to whom the Marathas owed virtually the control of Delhi 
affairs, under British protection Begam Samru was a Christian 
and she treated the English as a friendly power. 

B. N. Bancrji, on the basis of- Skinner’s statement, is of 
the opinion that her troops sincerely supported Sindhia, but 
the Maratha de.spatchcs and Wellesley’s statements arc more 
trustworthy. Since the British were a party in the conspiracy 
they also tried to safeguard the position of Begam Samru.''" 

The Begam’s battalions left Sindhia’s camp at Burhanpur 
On 14lh Oct., 1803, and their strength at the time consisted of 
5 battalions and a party of horses."* These troops joined Col. 
Ball's force at Kanaud and continued to be there till 31st 
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May, 1804. Colonel Poelhod, the Colonel of the Begam’s 
army relieved Colonel Salcur due to reasons of health.®’ 
Later they marched to Tappal to join the Commander-m- 
Chief but returned to Sardhana without having done so 

Lord Wellesely’s original plan was to “Commute her Jagir 
of ar suitable stipend, the extent of which must be regulated 
by the profits which she actually desires from her territorial 
possessions, and by the importance of the services which the 
British Government may derive from the exertion of her aid 
and influence.”** 

When Arthur Wellesley was engaged in conquering the 
south, Lake very rapidly routed the whole of Northern India. 
On Sept 5, 1803, Lake captured Aligarh ; on 14th Sept, the 
British entered Delhi and took into tlieir possession the blind 
Shah Alam II, and on 17ih Oct. Agra capitulated, on 17th 
Oc.t, 1803 Lake captured Mathura. On Nov, 1, 1803, the 
battle of Laswait was fought and Smdhia was defeated and 
‘in about three hours the whole of the enemy’s guns, tumbrils 
and colours were in English possession.’” For the British the 
year 1803 is a land marking the history of India The British 
assumed the role of the Imperial protector As early as 
1803, Lord Wellesley had suggested the removal of Shah Alam 
to some station in the South-Eastern provinces, preferably 
Monghyr, if it could be clTected without injuring his feelings.” 
All this made them the supreme masters of India. The famous 
treaty of Surji-Arjan Gaon was signed on 30th Dec , 1803.*® 
One of the important terms accepted by Smdhia was that he 
had to renounce his control upon the Emperor, whose position 
was unique in the mind of Wellesley. In his opinion, notwith¬ 
standing His Majesty’s total deprivation of real power, domi¬ 
nion and authority, almost every state and every class of people 
in India continued to acknowledge his nominal authority.** 
Smdhia also had to code to the British the Jamuna-Ganges 
Doab, the Delbi-Agra region along the Jamuna. Likewise, 
Lord Lake was authorised to conduct terras in regard to the 
princes of Northern India.** For Bcgam Samru he recommen¬ 
dedan exchange of terntones. Lord Lake wrote (a Che Bcgam 
on 29th Oct, 1803, that she should meet him to decide matters. 
In the meeting that followed she was asked to sec Lt. Col. 
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Oclilerlony. the Resident at Dellii, and to discuss points in the 
light of Lord Lake’s suggestions. She visited Dellii on Nov. 
12, 1803 and met Ocliterlony. I’lnngs were selllcd and she 
informed the Governor-General of her approval of tlic 
exchange (if tcrriloi ies but requested tliat‘llie territory which 
may be assigned to her, may be comp.ict and undivided, with 
a view to its successful management To this a very diplo¬ 
matic reply was despatched by Lord Wellesley on 23rd Dee., 
1803 which runs as under ; 

“llis Lxcellency the Commander-in-Chief will adopt as 
soon as possible tlie necessary measures for transferring to 
you a imrtion of territory on the western side of the 
.lamuna equivident to that which you have ceded in the 
Doab. I trust, iiowcvcr, tliat you will not delay the actual 
cession of your present .lagir to the authority of the Hritish 
Govt, until the a.ssignment of an equivalent portion of 
territory which must necessarily occupy some time before 
it can be criectcd. You will receive ample compen¬ 
sations from the British Government for any loss of 
revenue which may be occasioned by the delay is selecting 
and transfering to your authority and districts to be 
assigned to you on the western side of the Jamuna.’’"- 
The Hcgam could not be befooled so easily. She had 
learnt the art of diplomacy. Like a true diplomat, she 
thought it wise to feel the pulse of the British Government, 
She wrote to Col. Ocliterlony on 3rd Feb., 1804, and c.'iprcsscd 
her surprise at the manner in which the British were behaving 
with her. She boldly staled that, if they wanted to dispossess 
her of her Jagir, they should say so freely, frankly and openly. 
She questioned : “Do you, my brother, come and having laid 
hold of my hand turn me out of my abode ? The world is 
not narrow and 1 am not lame, 1 will sit down in some 
retired corner and pass my time in solitude.’’''’' .She also 
reminded him that Sardhana had - een her residence for a long 
time and several lacs of rupees had been spent in buildings 
and habitations. It was her idea that because she belonged 
to no other race but theirs, she would be quite safe and secure, 
but contrary to tliat she fell th;.t t'hcy wanted to dispossess her 
of land by trick, 
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All this was not new for the Governor-General who was 
already dealing with the Indian rulers in a tricky way. It was 
his policy to consolidate his position by fair means or foul. 
Smdhia and Bhonsle had been defeated and their only enemy 
left was Jaswant Rao Holkar, to whom he very diplomatically 
wrote on 9th Jan , 180-1 • “I very much appreciate the wisdom 
and foresight of your conduct during tlve war against Smdhia 
and Bhonsle and assure yon that so long as you don’t interfere 
with the legitimate interests of the Company on their allies, 
we shall have no desire to come m your way ”** The word 
“legitimate interest” had a vague and ambiguous implication. 
It appeared as if only the British had their legitimate interests 
m India while the Marathas, who had for long enjoyed 
supremacy m Northern India had none. Forgery and 
treachery were rempant in those days On the one side Lord 
Wellesley claimed friendly relations with Holkar while on the 
other, he thought of removing this thorn. The same was true 
of Holkar. On the one side he assured that he highly valued 
British friendship but, on the other, he wanted to resist 
British aggression with a combined effort. When Holkar 
kept himself aloof from Smdhia and Bhonsle, Arthur Wellesley 
congratulated the wisdom and foresight of Holkar, but when 
he demanded his ttaditional claims, even his agent was 
turned out from the camp by Lord Lake Holkar made 
a clarion call to Indian rulers against the British who wanted 
to grasp all India in their clutches, the whoever thought of 
defending his state or religion should support him. As Bcgam 
Samru was a very capable lady and a power in the land, 
Holkar pressed her to join her forces to his own.*® He called 
her a siater and appealed for support. To this she replied ; 
“I rejoice at your intention of marching to this quarter but 
as they have military and artillery stores 'along with them in 
abundance, it is not proper for you to come to action with 
them, but you should encamp ten or eleven‘kos’ from them, 
harass them with a predatory war, destroy the country and pre¬ 
vent supplies, etc., reaching them, that it may be difficult for 
them to provihelor fne'ir saltrty. T amrn rwry-wiry misy aniii 
your ally from my heart and soul. Consider all the Sikhs and 
Jats who are united with meready fo join you 
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Lord Lake forwarded tliis document to the Governor- 
General with tlie remark that 'this letter, thou[’h her seal is 
alTixcd to it, may possibly be a forgery.As a matter of fact, 
it was an opportunity whicli she availed. If Lord Wellesley 
into.xicatcd with constant victories, could set the stage of her 
ultimate expulsion, the Ilegam also was not going to miss the 
opportunity. She knew that Lord Wellesley would make 
every effort to deprive her <»f her Jagir. lienee she decided 
to outwit the British diplomatically. Ilolkar had already 
written in Feb., 1 SO I, to the British; “In the event of war 
although unable to oppose British artillery in an open field, 
countries of many hundred ‘kos’, would be overrun and 
plundered and burnt, and calamities would fall on lacs of 
human beings in a continued war by tlie attacks of his army 
which overwhelms like the waves of sea.’’'^’ 

Lord Lake was very much cmbarrassctl at this and felt 
ncrv'ous. Just to balance the situation and flatter the vanity 
of the British, the Begam to Col. Ochtcriony that she was 
willing to do according to his advice and deliver up her pro¬ 
vinces, except Sardhana proper, until other territories would 
be allowed to her in exchange. She further regretted : “I am 
very sorry to hear that it is reported that I do keep on corres¬ 
pondence with Jaswant Rao Molkar.I enclose you three 

letters that I have received from Kabul. They arc in my name 
However, I don’t know their contents and I fear that some 
enemies of mine would charge me also of keeping correspon¬ 
dence with the King of Kabul. This is the reason that I send 
them to you for to be read.”'''’' 

The Governor-General also realized the seriousness of the 
situation and the importanceof Begam Samru because Archibold 
Seton, the agent of the Governor-General, reported on lOlh 
Dee, 180J, that the Begam could be jboth a most useful 
ally and a very troublesome enemy, and suggested; “Conil- 
iating (winning over) her might in the present state of aflairs 
can be a simple and effective means of restoring and preserving 
the transquility of the upper part of the Doab. Her force is 
said to consist of nine battalions of infantry and 40 guns.’’'“ 
The Governor-General’s attention was diverted to bigger issues 
and war was declared against Holkar who attempted an 
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assault on Delhi on Oct. 8, 1804, after plundering Ajtner, 
Pushker and Jaipur territory. The Governor-General thought 
of gaining favour from Begam Samru, who was using every 
trick to make her hold stronger. At the same time in Cct 
1804, by rescuing Mr. Guthrie, the collector of Saharanpur, 
from the Sikhs, she showed her singular sense of hospitality 
to the British. It was really a big service to the British 

Holkar’s movements were causing great alarm to the 
British and Monson’s disaster m 1804 had demoralized them 
terribly. Maharaja Ranjil Singh also supported Holkar and 
both made an appeal to Degam Samru that she should also 
stand equal to the occasion and declare herself m favour of 
Holkar. This news also reached the cars of the British.” 
Maharaja Ranjit Smgh ofTered certain terms which she 
accepted. According to the terms she was to get a monthly 
payment of a lac of rupees and the delivery to her of one of 
ins forts. The Begam who by now was distrustful of the 
fidelity of her European officers, gave the command of her 
troops to native Sardars It was expected that she would 
immediately inarch to Saharanpur in order to attack or at least 
to harass and annoy Col Burn ” 

She was fidding with two balls at the time and she played 
successfully. Like Bismarck, she continued keeping secret 
relations with both of the powers and did not make open 
declarations of her policies, but watched the situation. Like 
lltutmisb, she saved her Jagir from uncontrollable wrath of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar who, after crossing Janiuna at Baghpat 
with his cavalry in Oct, 1804, might have devastated her 
territory in the event of her flatly refusing to support him. She 
followed the policy of biding her lime and forbade her troops 
to proceed.” This made the British think that she was in their 
favour." But Ranjit Singh wrote a letter to the tahsildar of 
Saharanpur stating that *if the negotiations with the Begam 
should be conducted to a favourable issue, I shall direct my 
march towards your district.’" The Begam found herself in¬ 
volved between two conflicting loyalties—duly and diplomacy. 
JJrOJkaj-’^ naJi-BrJlish confederacy was gaming a momentum 
and a state of revolt in the whole country was visible On the 
other hand, the authority of the Bntish seemed unshakable 
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owing to (heir superior firms niu! organized power. TIicBcgam 
could no longer have sustained lier position, had not Lord 
Wellesley been recalled by (he Hrilish Parliament. Lord 
Wellesley was bent upon a speedy transfer of the Begain’s 
Jagir, an early removal of her troops or reduction of her 
troops and replacement of Hrilish olTicers in the place of ihc 
French."" in spite of Seton's truly judged obser\’ation that res¬ 
toration of her Jagir during her life-lime was llie only way to 
gain her favour.'** Hut Lord Wellesley failed in his object 
because Colonel Moiison's disaster the Lake's failure to storm 
Hharatpur broke‘the spell of his magic’.'" The Directors at 
last obtained the consent of the ministry for his recall. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was sent out as Governor-General 
for a second time, arrived on 30lh July, 1S05. Me was pledged 
to a policy of conciliation and his primary object was to stop 
the .system of alliances adopted by Lord Wellesley. Lie lent 
his cars patiently to the grievances of Hie Indian rulers 
and .showed sympathy towards those, whom tlie Company’s 
servants had ‘robbed’ and ‘wronged’ for years. As regards 
Begam Samni, Col. Malcolm, civil commissioner with Lord 
Lake, wrote : “It is particularly necessary to conciliate Begam 
Samru and to inspire her with a just confidence in the favour 

and protection of the British Govt.IJis excellency is 

of opinion that the most likely means of retaining her in her 
attachment to the British state will be to give her the most 
positive assurance that she .shall during life remain in the 
possession of the Jagir in the Doab, on the same terms she 
now beholds it.”"" Accordingly, she was fully authorized to 
exercise control very her principality. ]". his memorable letter 
to her dated 16(h August, 1805, Lord Cornwallis resolved as 
under: 

“I have resolved to leave you in the unmolested possc.ssion 
of your Jagir with all the rights and privilages which you have 
hitherto enjoyed. As the condition of the indulgence I have 
a right to expect that you will not only abstain from affording 
encouragement to those turbulent persons who are disposed to 
excite confusion, but (hat you will cordially assist in pervent- 
ing their attempts to disturb the tranquillity of the Company’s 
territories,”'’' 
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The final treaty with the British Government was signed by 
her in August, 1805, when Mr Guthrie, deputed by the flon'ble 
East India Company went to Sardhana. Its terms were as 
follows : 

“Those places m the Doab which have formed the ‘jaidads’ 
of Zeb-un-Nisa Begam shall remain to her as before from the 
Company, as long as she may live ** 

“The troops of the Begam shall according to custom, be 
always ready in the service of East India Company.' 

“The Begam, m every instance considering herself a faithful 
friend of the Company, shall perform all the duties required 
from a friend and shall not hold any intercourse whatever 
either by agent or by letter, with any state or power or with 
the friends or dependants of any stale or power or with the 
enemies or refractory subjects of the Company or with my 
state or power whatsoever but that of the Hon'ble East India 
Company.”** 

The Begam was confirmed in a life tenure of her posses¬ 
sions on both sides of the Jamuna, and from that date for 
more than 30 years she continued to maintain a mediatised 
royalty in her provincial capital.” 

This treaty gave her power Without responsibility. She had 
authority over her territory but she had not to worry about 
the safety of its borders. She was offered the fullest protection 
and a free hand in the running of her Jagir as long as she 
lived and did not clash with British interests. Unlike other 
States, no Resident or any political officer was to be stationed 
in the Jagir. In case any correspondent was needed, the 
Resident at Delhi could be asked to act, otherwise in day-to- 
day affairs the Begam herself was the sole authority. 

What now worried her was the question of her dependants. 
In her letter dated at Delhi, the 8th July, 1807, to Seton, the 
Resident at Delhi, she expressed her ideas m the following 
manner : 

“As life is so unccrt-Jin and my age far advanced, I would 

certainly be much to blame and it would be a matter of the 
greatest concern and grief to me in my last moments if I 
neglected taking the step to which this letter relates from 
having so large a family and so numreous a train of depen- 
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dants, many of whom havinp lost their fatlicrs and Inisbancls 
Ml my service, have ilie stion£:e;,l claim to my protection. 
I lecomes, tliciefoie, my duty to ;!doj)t such measure as to 
ensure them for life a permanent provision. To obtain this 
obicetso much at my heart 1 take the liberty of statinp that 
tlie total amount of the allowances requisite for the above 
purpose is seven thousand five hundred per mensem.”'' Seton. 
Uiereupon, wrote to ndmonstone. .Seerelaiy toGoeerncr- 
General Foil William, with the icmarh that : "The character 
o that lady for beneficence is justly preat and the number 
of the persons of all descriptions and relipious persuation 
who arc the pensioncis of her bounty would be reduced to the 

utmost distress.is almost incredible of her claims 

founded upon the natiiie of her political relations with the 
British Government.” .Scion very forcefully advocated her 
cause and pleaded ; ‘ In doing this it is impos.sible for me as a 
Briton to withhold the tribute of gratitude so justly due to her 
successful endeavours to effect the delivery of General (then 

colonal) Stuart from the Sikhs.and at a later period to 

her seasonable exertions in favour of Mr. Guthrie when in 
danger of falling into the hands of that ferocious people,"*'" 
ndmonstonc, in his letter dated Fort William 4.8.1807, in¬ 
formed that on the pait ol the British Government the 
Governor-General lias resolved to comply with her request but 
the detailed statement of the proposed provision amounting 
Rs. 7500 per month should be Iransmiilcd to the Govern¬ 
ment in tiiiie.^'* Lord Minto complied with the request and 
wrote ; “The solicitude which you have manifested for the 
future welfare of your dependants is consi.steni with that .spirit 
of liberality and jt’.Micc which distinguishes your character 
and lias lu’ihcito icnclcrcd them the object of your bounty. 

I have great satisfaction in communicating to you my comp¬ 
liance with your wishes as described in your letter to 
Mr. Seton.”*’’ 

Though the Bcgam became the .sole master of her Jagir, 
ycl tlicre were several issues which demanded solution. 
Bala Bai, the daughter of tlic Laic Sindhia, once held 54 
villages yielding cxclvsiiicly of the produce of the ‘.saycr’ about 
R.>. 30,000 per year and, when the successful issue of the 
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battle of DeJhi m Sept 1801 placed the districts to westward 
of Jamuna (which was called the assigned territory) and 
territories in the doab (which was called the ceded and 
conquered territory under the power of British Government, 
the collections of Jagirs were made by various persons ** Part 
of It (vi7 the villages contiguous to Meerut) was put under 
M. Leycester, the then collector of Saharanpur, and part (viz. 
the lands in the vicinity of Sardhana) under Zeb-un-Nisa 
Begam Samru ” The portion situated to the westward 
of ihc Jamuna in the assigned territory, was entrusted to 
Nawab Bumboo Khan, the then ‘amil’ of Pargana Panipat 
and Sonipat The net sum of Rs 2723 collected by Mr 
Leycester, while stationed at Meerut, was paid by Mr Guthrie, 
the Collector of Saharanpur in 1807. to the agent of Bala Bai,*® 
Bala Dai’s Jagir was restored to her by the 7th article of the 
treaty of Sarji-Arjen gaon (30.12. 1803)“ Thus Bala Bai 
pleaded that she should be paid the sums which were realized 
from the produce of whole Jagir from the time of the con¬ 
clusion of the peace with Smdhia at Surji-Arjan gaon Oft 13lh 
Dec., 1803. Until the lands were delivered over to her, the 
collections had been m-ide by the executive oBicers of the 
British Government “ The Resident at Delhi endeavoured 
to procure the payment from Bamboo Khan and from the 
Begam Without much success The demand made against the 
Begam was sWted to Rs 30,000” and the Begam was 
requested cither to make payment of the net amount of the 
collections or for an amount of the appropriation thereof 
But she comblied with neither on the ground that she bad 
already furnished an account of the collcclion in question 
during the time of the laic Resident, when Lord Lake and 
Colonel Malcolm were at Delhi. that the account was 
deemed satisfactory, . . and that having no copy of that she 
could not furnish any explanation as neither the records of the 
residency nor those of the office of the Superintendent of the 
assigned territory contained any document relating to these 
collections or to the accounts referred to by the Begam. 
She was repeatedly requested that these explanations would 
not satisfy Bala Bai but she did not answer and kept 
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bances occurred in the Haryana territory, Began Samru sent 
her troops to Bhiwani to quell the revolt 

Towards the close of I82S, the Began made proposals for the 
surrender of her terrilon.il possessions lo the British Govern¬ 
ment (Appendix D). In nnking her proposal she was inllu- 
cnccd by the conduct on the part of a gentleman m her family 
which both disgusted and alarmed her and she tried to subdue 
him by butting fotw.ird the project for the surrender of her 
‘jiided’ and Jagir This gentleman Colonel G D, Dyte, 
son-in-law .nnd commanding Her Highness the Bcgam Samru » 
troops reported to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at 
Delhi, that the Begam wanted to disinherit him and his family. 
The whole of the ‘jaidad’ and ‘jigir’ were m his father m-law’s 
name, the Son of Walter Reinhardt alias Sombre, and on his 
rnarnage with his legitimate daugther the ‘Sanands’ or grants 
of the Jagirs, viz, the pargami of Bsdshabpur and the villages 
of Budligron and Bogeepoorah, were made in his name which 
Her Highness the Begam Samru never claimed ns her right 
since Ihe riles of wedlock were never solemnized between her 
and Samru.“« Metcalfe, however, made it clear in his letter 
dated Delhi I3th July, 1826, lo Colonel Dyce'*’ that when the 
British Government conquered ihct part of India, Zeb-ul-Nissa 
Degam was found in possession of the ‘jaidad’ and ‘j.igir’ 
which she then held and these were continued to her for her 
life Without .any reference lo her connection with Walter 
Reinhardt. Jt w.ts also understood that after demise the 
lands would lapse to the British Government, and no valid 
grants or ‘sanands’ could be made m his name 

General Lake’s failure to capture Bharatpur early in 1805, 
made the fort of Bharatpur impregnable. The Briiish 
Government wanted to remove that impression while an 
opportunity for their imperialistic design was not wanting. 
On the pretext of putting the legitimate ruler on the throne of 
Bharatpur a large force under the command of Lord Comber- 
mcrc, marched from Mathura on the 9th of December, 1825, 
The General did not want any native Chief lo accompany the 
troops under liim. This order hurt the pride of the Begam 
who remonstrated. She was told that the large and holy place 
of Mathura was to be confided to her care. ‘Nonsense’ laid 
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she, “If I don’t go to Hliaintpur, nl' Hindustan will say I am 
grown a coward in niy old age.' 1 lie Begam aciompanied 
her troops and was present at the siege and storming of that 
foitrcss and received the thanks of the British Government 
for the prompt aid and service rendered and for the e.xamplary 
loyalty manifested by her presence in the camp during a long 
and ardnons struggle.'”’ It was indeed a surprising and 
daring deed for a woman of 76. 

As age was advancing, the Beg im started worrying about 
her dependants and the question of legacy. Lord Minlo was 
pleased to accede to her wishes aiul consequently directed the 
Resident at Delhi to require lists of the persons she wished to 
he provided for, specifying their proposed amounts of stip¬ 
ends the total of uhich was limiteil to Rs. 7:00 per month. 
The determination of Ilis Lordship in council was conveyed 
to the Begam by the Resident, Mr, .Seton. The reqtiircd list 
was prcseulcd to Mr. .Seton but later on the list was fotind 
missing in the Records of the Residency.'” The Begam 
requested that a transcript of the list should be procured for 
her.”' Macnaghten was approached but the list could not 
be traced out,'”’ Anyhow, after the death of Begam Samru 
Rs. 7500 per month were provided for her dependants. 

The Begam has also desired that the lands of Badshahpur 
be conferred on her heirs and their descendants in per¬ 
petuity,'” Later the Begam also requested that after her 
death her heir apparent David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, should 
be conferred the pergana of Sardhana which contained 102 
Mauzas both ‘uslee’ and ‘dakhcllec’ (the annual revenue of 
which was at least 1,50,000 rupees together with transit duties 
attached to the said pargana) and all the places and houses 
built by her during the last ST years, along with the pargana of 
Badshahpur and other villages. The request was turned down 
on the ground (hat it would be inconsistent with (he terms on 
which posse.ssion had been assured to her for life. She alone 
could dispose olf her houses and places of residence.'”' 

In the last days of Begam Samru’s career, serious accu¬ 
sations began to pour in against her from the British officers. 
According to them, there was gross mismanagement in the 
‘Jagir’. They would have done away with the ‘Jagir’ had the 
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Governor-General not been inconsistent to thejr conclusions 
On August 1, 1834, W Fraser addressed a long letter to 
Macnaghten, Secretary lo the Governor-General bringing some 
specific charges of maladministration and mismanagement. 
He pointed out that Begam Samru was in such a state of 
debility from extreme old age that the transaction of business 
had deveived upon her oflBccrs and adopted son, Dyce 
Sombre In eastern parasc ‘the Qulumdan has been deli¬ 
vered into his hands ’ It was further stated that Dyee Sombre, 
the adopted son of Begam Samru was engaged m collecting 
as much money from the ‘Jagir* and as quickly as possible as 
he could The treasure thus amassed would become his 
wealth.^^^ One of the means resorted to for accumulation 
had been to attach free lands on the pret-nce of insufficient 
grant to secure the rent revenue or produce of the lands 
although until then they had been held in possession by in¬ 
dividuals under the Government of the Bspam and commonly 
recognized as hereditary property.*** 

Fraser also held the view that it was necessary to n- 
terferc In the internal administration of Sardhana and argued 
that the propriety of potting a check on the proceedings of 
the Begam’s olficers who were robbing those she had for a 
series of years kindly cherished, was expedient.*** It was also 
stated that the Begam’s ‘Jaldad’ was never declared an in¬ 
dependent territory Her authority was independent of 
Municipal Law 1 ut in strict dependence on the Government, 
according to the terms laid down in Cornwallis’s letter to Her 
Highness dated the I6th August, 1805.*** 

The treaty provided: 

“The limits of the Begam’s power were the degrees of 
authority exercised under the Mughal Government and under 
the Government of Sindhia, That was all that was guaranteed 
and all that Her Highness had ever claimed.”*** 

Fraser, on these pleas, requested that such proceedings 
should be checked and the improper acts of her officers should 
be stopped because It was better to check them in the begin¬ 
ning than to let them run on to such a limit that severe 
measures might be needed lo arrest them. Interference by the 
Government was pleaded because all were equal before the 
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law.’"" But tlic Governor-General of India directed liis 
Secretary to acquaint I'rascr that, as long as Her lli£dincss 
lived, She should he considered to he independent and at 
liberty to entrust the administration of her afl’airs to any person 
she might please to select, but it was also made clear that the 
Begam’s authority was not to be hcriditary. Her .lagir was a 
state under British protection but it did not come under the 
category of a subsidiary treaty.’-” 

Such were the main lines of the relations between Begam 
Samru and the British Government. She knew that after her 
death her creation would not endure. She also knew that the 
nnglish were too strong to be challenged and hence she 
adopted the policy of self-interest and lienelilted by it. She 
used t'every contact to strengthen her position and every 
opportunity to consoUdulc her power. 

Fraser on 5th May, 1S34, wrote to the Secretary to the 
Government at Fort William that infirmity anil old age render 
the Begam’s tenure of life daily more and more uncertain, in¬ 
deed, the life of so old a person is every moment in danger 
A year and a half later, the long reign of the Begam finally 
came to an end. On the night of .lanuary 25, 1836, she 
suffered severely and was suddenly seized with cramps and 
became speechless. Doctor Drever who was at hand had 
great fears from the first moment, but the severity of the 
attack yielded to his application and Her Highness recovered 
as much as to be able to recognize those around her through¬ 
out the whole day] of Jan. 26, 183f*.’”’' She again sank into 
stupor and expired about half past six on the morning of 
Jan. 27, 1836, in the eighty-fifth year of her age and the fifty 
eighth of her reign. 

The crowd that assembled outside the palace walls and on 
the roads was immense. The scene of lamentation and sorrow 
was apparent, the grief was deep and silent, the clustered 
groups talked of nothing else but the heavy loss they had 
sustained.’’”" According to the custom of the land all the 
dependents ‘observed a strict fast, and there was no preparing 
of meals, no retiring to rest ; all were watching and every 
house was a scene of mourning.””” 
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At lime, all the arrangements being completed, the body 
was carried, borne by the native Christians of the artillery 
battalion under a canopy, supported by the principal oilicers 
of Her Late Highness’s troops, and the pall by Messrs, Dyce 
Sombre, Solaroli, Drevcr and troup, preceded by Her High¬ 
ness’s bodyguards, followed by the Bishop, chanting portions 
of the service, aided by the choristers of the Cathedral. Behind 
them were the Magistrate, Mr. Hamilton, and then the Chief 
Officers of the hojsehold ; the whole brought up by a battalion 
of Her Late Highness’s infantry and a troops of horses. The 
procession headed by four elephants, from which alms and 
cakes were distributed amongst the crowd, passed through 
a street formed o! the troops at Sardhana to the door of the 
Cathedral, the entrance of which was kept by a guard of 
honour from the 30th HI, under the command of Capt. Camp¬ 
bell.”® The procession passed into the body of the Cathedral, 
in the centre of which the coffin was deposited on the trestles. 
High Mass was then performed in excellent style, and with 
great feeling by the Bishop. The body was then lowered into 
the vault.®** 

Thus terminated the career of one, who, for upwards of 
half a century, had held a place in the political happenings of 
India. In Begam Samru the British authorities had an ardent 
and sencerely, everready, m the spirit of true chivalry, to 
aid and assist, to the utmost of her means, their fortunes and 
interests.®®* 
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CHAPTER IX 


Administration of Sardhana and Her Buildings 


The Begam’s Jagirlay m the Gangetic Doab and stretched 
from MuzafTarnagar tu Aligarh including within its area the 
parganas of Sardhana. Karnal, Budhana. Barnawa, Baraut, 
Kulana, Tappjl and /cwar.* The principal pargana of this 
Jagir and the seat of its administration was Sardhana. Hutchin* 
son, m his letter dated Meerut, 30th January, \%36, to the 
Secretary to Governor, Agra Residency, Allahabad stated ; 
“I have deemed it expedient with reference to the localities of 
the parganas eight in number comprised m iheJigiiXo attach 

the five laying together in a compact body between the districts 
of Meerut and MuzafTarnagar to the former of these districts 
under the control of Mr. Hamilton. The two parganas of 
Jewar an Pahasoo situated on the Southern boundry of Buland* 
shahr to Bulandshahr and pargana Tappal to Aligarh.”* In 
the map of the Jagir uf Sardhana taken from it Primo-Marchese 
di Bnona ‘Torino’Tipografia. V Bona, 1909, there is a refer- 
rcncc to five parganas which arc as follows : 

Kutana, Baraut, Barnawa. Budhana and Sardhana. These 
parganas contained 332 villages.* 

Hutchinson's statement is quite authentic. Besides these 
parganas, she had some trans—Jarauna estates two of which 
she claimed as her ‘alfarogha’ or royal grant in perpetniQi. 
Among her property in this region may be mentioned the 
pargana of Badsbahpur, alias Jharsa, consisting of‘‘about 70 
villages distant about 14 miles from Delhi.”* Bhutgone, a 
village in pargana Sonepat. and the Mauza of Bhoghpura— 
Shah Ganj and a garden in Subah Akbarabad (Agra), together 
with the garden in the neighbourhood of Deigh, were also 
held by her as personal property.* 
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Sunnud of Mnhnrajn Madlio Rno Sindliin 

“Be it known to the Cliowdrics, Kanoongocs Zumcendars 
and hnsbandsnian of Pnrpanna Ibnlshalipur Jliarsbali lliat 
the above nielial lias lieen granted to Jagccrand confirmed 
to Her Highness, and as it has liccn always hcrcto-aftcr in 
conformity to all former usages in the altumgha jageer of 
Her Highness Zaboon Nissa Begiini. it is encumbent upon 
you, therefore, according to former usage that you he 
obedient to Her I lighness and pay its just revenue and in 
no way sewere in allegiance to Her. Consider yourselves 
strictly enjoined on this head.” 

Written on 2nd of Supra the 37th \'car of His Majesty’s 
reign agreeing with the fuslec year 1203 and Bhadon Soodcc 
Dooj of 1852. 

Sunnud of Malinrnjn INIndho Rno Nnrnynn 

“Be it known to the Choudries, Kanongoes and inhabitants 
of Mauza Bhoogeepoora Shahgunge and the garden in 
Sooba Uckburabad that the above village has been granted 
in jagir and confirmed as it has been previous to this date 
by His Majesty to Zebunnissa Begum. It is, therefore, 
required that you attend upon the gomasta of Her High¬ 
ness. Observe the duties of subjects and pay to her their 
just revenues. Consider yourselves strictly enjoined on 
this head.’’ 

Bhoogeepoora 

Shah Gunge and garden. 

Written 2nd Sliawal 1205 FusiJec.’ 

Sunnud of Ufrasinb Klinn 

“Be it known to the Chodrics, Kanoongocs, moosuddie.s, 
Rayats Husbandmen of Deegue, that having been invested 
by His Majesty with the robes and ofiicc of the management 
of the affairs of Government, I have left the property and 
jageers of the servents and adherents of His Majesty un¬ 
molested. It is, therefore, written that 100 Bcegha of 
garden lane! belonging to Zufer Yab Khan Bchadur has 
been confirmed to him and you will attend upon his deputy 
and observe the duties of subjects towards him and pay 
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him the revenue thereof and consider yourself strictly 

enjoined on this head.” 

Written on the 2Sth of Rubby Oosanee on the 23rd year of 
His Majesty’s reign,® 

Lord William Benttck m his letter dated 26th Sept., 1832, 
wrote to Zab-Un-Nisa Begam and assured her that ‘all your 
possessions which are of the nature private property will be 
religiously respected’• 1 ike Mirza Najaf Khan, Mirza Shall, 
Afrasiab Khan, Mahadji Sindhia and Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
the British Government also confirmed the Begam's right and 
title to her Jagir, as well as to her landed estates which were 
cf the nature of private properly 

According to the judgement of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council dated I Ith May, 1872, and also the nature 
of her rights. Degam Samru was never a sovereign princess. 
She was a Jagir holder. The word ‘Jagir’ is different than 
‘Jaidad’. A Jagir may be granted to a person as a mark of 
royal favour or in recognition of services rendered to the state. 
H.G. Keene defines ‘Jagir’ as a grant or fief, held rather by 
way of pension for past service than that of pay for present.” 
A ‘Jaidad’ according to custom implies an assignment for 
present service and for the pay of the establishment needed 
font.*^ The word literally means “landed estate or property” 
and a more accurate word for what m usually indicates, 
would be Tunkhwah Jagir (Jaigir) or ‘Service fief.’ Both 
tenures were nominally hereditary ” According to the pre¬ 
valent Indian traditions, a Jagir could not be hereditary but 
Jaidad could be so. ‘Jai’ means place and ‘Dad’ means 
hereditary. Jaidad thus means a hereditary place. In a way 
jaidad relates to the nature of private property which could 
be sold or transferred to any one at the sweet will of the 
owner. 

Another word is ‘Altamgha’. Keene puts it as ‘‘a sealed 
charter.” The seal (Tamgha) was, according to Mennsky, 
the Turkish expression for a Government stamp used to 
guarantee the genuineness of a document. In practice, during 
the predominance of Turkish rule in India, the word meant a 
patent under the great seal conveying a grant of land, inheri- 
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table tenure. Hence Altamgba .lagir can also be termed as 
Jaidad. 

Nine villages, vi/. , Garhee and ca, formerly part of the 
Jagir of Her I lighness Bala Rai situated in the parganas of 
Barnawa and Rudliana, belonged to Regain Samrii and were 
in her possession. Rut on receipt of a letter from the then 
Resident of Delhi requesting her to relinguish those villages 
as having been set aside for the maintenance of Her Highness 
the Rala Rai daughter of Mahadji Sindhia,'-'’ Regam Samrii did 
not hesitate to give them over to her.” 

After the death of Rala Rai in Circa Aug., 1833, Regam 
Samru referred the matter to the Rrilish Government that, ns 
these nine villages were formerly in her possession they should 
on that ground be restored to her. She also pointed it out 
that it had been an acknowledged right that on the demise 
of a life-tenant his lands and villages were allowed to be taken 
possession of by the Lord of the country wherein such tenure 
was situated. Macnaghten, Secretary to the Government, in 
his letter dated Fort William 7th Nov., 1833, directed the 
agent at Delhi to inform the Regam that the Governor- 
Gcncral-in-Council could not recognize the validity of her 
claim to these villages which must lapse with the rest of the 
Jagir to the Rritish Govt. In this letter it was also made clear 
that her districts were only held on a life-tenure or assignment 
for the payment of troops. 

Daulat Rao Sindhia granted to her the Pahasu pargana 
which consisted of fifty-four villages."’ According to her 
contract with Sindhia she was bound to furnish him with 3 
battalions and 12 guns at her own expense. Whenever these 
battalions marched to the Deccan they received from Sindhia 
an e.xtra allowance of pay which commenced from the time 
they crossed the Chambal and ceased the day they recrossed 
that river on their return. Three battalions were made to 
mareh to the Daccan and the.se were followed by two more. 

As the last two battalions were in excess of the contingent to 
be furnished by the Regam according to stipulation, Sindhia 
granted the revenues of the districts of Pahasu and Murthal 
to discharge their pay.’’ General Perron, however, gave up 
Pahasu to her, but did not relinguish Murthal. 
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Though the Begam called herself a feudal sovereign,'* the 
British Government did not give her the title. Her Jagir was 
an assignment for the payment of troops'* and the entire 
holdings at the time of Begam’s death depended upon the 
will of the British Government In his letter dated Nov 25, 
1831, Swinton, the Chief Secretary Fort William, defined the 
status of the Begam in the following words • 

‘‘We entered into an engagement with her, by which we 
confirmed her in the possession of the Jagir, and obtained 
the services of a portion of her troops Nevertheless the 
Jrglr is held only on a life tenure and no part of it can be 
alienated at the pleasure of the tenant 
The Jagir thus assigned to Beg.im Samru was the most 
valuable in the Doab possessing as it did the resources of 
canals, rivers the Jamuoa and the Hindoo, the Krishna and 
the Kali afTordlng an ample supply of water The soil, being 
naturally fertile, produced an abundance of grains of all 
kinds ! cotton, sugarcane and tobacco.** 

The Jagir was inhabited by the Hindu peasantry. The 
better classes among the Hindu inhabitants consisted of 
Drahamins, Rajputs, Tagas. Jats and Baoiyas. while the lower 
classes included all such other people as are found there now* 
a*days. Between the Jats and Tagas there was the bitterest 
enmity as they were formerly predominant in this area. The 
Jats first gained footing into Chhaprauli. Kutana and Baraul 
parganas driving before them the tagas and thence they spared 
themselves not in less compact bodies over the whole district 
wrote Mr. Forbes in 1865. 

In this way the Hindu population included chiefly of Jats 
wnose predommcncc can be marked even now. Besides the 
Hindus, there were Musalmans, Muley Jats (Muslims converted 
from Jats), and after the full sway of Begam Samru there 
developed a Christian population Sardhana which became a 
seat of fine combination of different races and religions 
ever, the area held by Begam Samru was productive and fertile 
and was inhabited mostly by the Jats famous for their toi some 
habits and redoubtable nature. But at the time w en e 
Begam was entrusted with its administration, the condition 
was deplorable After Aurangzeb the system of admini- 
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stration went from bad to worse. In liis Iasi days, even 
Auranp'/eb was unable to make his aiUhoriiy respected. Con¬ 
stant decay of (lie Miiphal empire led to the rise of military 
slate resnitinp in the lack of honest administration. Oppres¬ 
sion, poverty and linancial nun wcie prevalent and the 
nominal lieutenants of the Miiplml IZmperor, Shah Alam, 
were fiphtiiu’ for their personal interests, everywhere there 
was chaos and disorder. Helpless fanners were oppressed, 
looted :ind pillaged. 

fit was in 1777 that Walter Remhardf was assigned the 
Jagir of Sardhana but on his death in 1 778 the estate passed 
into the hands of his widow, Degnm Samrn, Din ing hci time 
(1778-1836) it rose to (he appe.x of its prosperity.] 

The Regnm as an administrator : The Uegam was not a 
sovereign ruler but she called herself as a feudal sovereign -■ 
She held datbars .and usually received her visitors in a tent 
pitched outside her palitee e.'tcept or gr.and occasions when 
she graced the state audience hall with her presence.-^ The 
Bcgani Was conscious of her position and never allowed her 
dignity to be lowered by any one after gaining a sound fooling 
over her Jagir. When she was reprimanded by the represen¬ 
tative of (he British Government iit Delhi for neglecting to 
pay him homage which was his due, the Regain ilid not visit 
Delhi for several years though .she had her own splendid 
mansion (here. Even to Akbar Shah, (he Mughal Emperor, 
the Bcgam did not like to pay homage."' She enjoyed the 
power of life and dealli within her own territory."'* She 
adopted tlic Hindustani costumes made of the most costly 
material. In licr public 'darbars' she never appeared unveiled. 
Her officers presented themselves in front of (he place where 
she sat, separated from (he public rooms by a screen, and gave 
audience and transacted business of all kinds.'^" Her court 
was a mixture of various nationalities such ns English, 
French, Italian, Portuguese and even Polish.’"’ Like a good 
ruler she divided her attention equally between the military 
and revenue affairs of her Jagir. 

The Dewan : The Dewan was Begam’s minister par excel¬ 
lence. This post was generally held by‘Tagas’ in succession. 
Harbans Singh, a very intelligent and astute dewan as he was. 
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was murdered at Bamnauli by the Jats. After him, his son 
Rao Singh, became the Dewan who became the Dewan who 
became famous as Dewan Rao Singh. All revenue records 
of demands, collections and arrears were dealt with by the 
Dewan Dewan Rao Singh received a salary of Rs. 300 per 
month.Besides his attendance on the Begam in the darbar, 
the Dewan sat in his own court at Budhma where he decided 
cases. A ‘munshi'” named Gokul Chand was appointed and 
his business was to write orders and get them circulated. His 
salary was Rs, 100 per month.*® 

Court Resident Colonel Dyce acted as a sort of Resident 
at her court.** His son, David Ochterlony Dyes Sombre, was 
adopted by Begam Sarani and appointed her heir. 

Sources of Revenue : Land revenue was the chief source of 
income. The Jagir was divided into parganas and the 
parganas were divided into ‘Mahals’. According to Plowden 
the net demand of her parganas (Sardhada, Budhana, Baraut, 
Kutana and Barnawa and two other villages”) for twenty 
years during A D 181404 averaged Rs 5,86,650 including 
cesses, while the collection during the same period averaged 
Rs. 5,67,211, with balances amounting on the whole to only 
Rs, 19,439 00.” But Plowden’s report was not at all 
impartial. The ‘territories within the Doab in the upper 
Hindustan yielded a revenue of 8 lace of rupees per annum.’** 
According to Francklin the territories yielded revenue of 
10 lacs of rupees per annum.** The peasantry in the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces were on the whole worse off, poorer and 
more disspirited than the subjects of the native princes.** 

The Begam levied custom duties on goods in transit at 
places of entry through her territory by land or water. Even 
the British Government at times desired to open negotiations 
with Begam Samru for the abolition of the duties levied on 
Timber floats upon the river Jamuna ** Begam Samru always 
pressed on the strict enforcement of the customs rules.** She 
enjoyed the right of collecting duties at the ghauts by virtue of 
long-established and undisputed customs under engagements 
or ‘Sunnands’ from the British Government.** Col Ochterlony, 
the President at Delhi, requsted his Government to deprive the 
Degam of these privileges but he was instructed otherwise. *® 
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Tlic extent of the net receipts from tlicsc duties during llic 
five years (1R26-27 to 1S30-31), after deducting the pay of the 
collecting ofiicers and pensions, was sliown in the Abstract 
statement compiled by Her Mighness’s Wakil, Mohd. Rnhamat 
Klian, and submitted to the Itritish Government in Ma)', lk32. 
The figures run ns under : 

11. 1242-124(1 Land Dniie.s Water Duties 

Pargana Jewar Rs. 8719-15-0 Rs. 10062-8-0 

Pargnna Tappal Rs. 9836-11-3 Rs. 6465-3-0 

Total Rs. 18556-1 0-3 Rs. 16527-11-0 

Besides the ghauts in the parganas of .Tewar and Tappal, 
river duties were also collected from Kutann Ghaut at Jamuna. 
In Sep., 1832, she came to an arrangement with the British 
Government, whereby .she agreed to accept in half-yearly 
instalments the sum of Rs. 4466-12-6 to be paid from the 
Delhi Treasury in commutation of her right to collect duties 
at all her ghauts on the .lamuna both above and below 
Dclhi.''- 

It is certain that the total amount thus raised annually by 
way of water duties on goods in transit must have run up to 
ten thousand rupees. Fees and fines also must have brought 
a considerable sum of money. From village-markets and 
fairs, and .also fees fr<im pilgrims and shrines, she had a 
source of Income."''' Plowdcn writing in the year 1840 states: 
“The nature and quality of (he soil is similar to that which 
characterises (he western portion of the district being in the 
(wo parganas nearest (he Jamuna (Kutana and Barnut) a rich 
black loam and a.ssuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of 
consistency in the other three and more in land (Sardhana, 
Barnawa and Budhana) Dakra and scota arc (he denomi¬ 
nations of these two kinds of soil, the proportion of bluir or 
inferior land to (he above in (he parganas is very small, being 
about 1/8 of the whole."'"' The land being fertile yielded a 
good produce and the Begam enjoyed a considerable revenue 
out of her .Tagir. 

Revenue policy : So fara.s Plowdcn’s report enables us to 
judge, the Begam’s revenue policy was based on Mobammadan 
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Law. The report brings out “that there shall be left for 
every man who cultivates his lands as much as he requires 
for his own support, till the next crop be reaped and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him ; what 
remains is land tax and shall go to the public treasury.” He 
further reported that she considered her territory as a private 
estate and treated her subjects as serfs. She appropriated the 
whole producer of their labour, with the exception of what 
sufficed to keep body and soul together.** The mode of settle¬ 
ment adopted by the Begam was calculated to extract the 
very last anna that a cultivator could pay. The assessment 
was annual The village rent-rolls were framed on money 
rates which were fixed and dctcrmiocd in each pargana. and 
were classified on the villages in cash, in a ratio graduated 
to the caste of the cultivators of whom the Jats held the first 
rank, These rates were very high, much higher than that of 
‘Zila' Meerut for similar kinds of produce.** As compared 
with the neighbouring British district of Meerut, the rate per 
pucca Bigba for sugarcane ranged from Rs. 6 to 9 as the 
lowest, and from Rs. 10 to IS as the highest, while in Meerut 
they were Rs. 3 to 4^ as the lowest and Rs. 9 to 12 as the 
highest. An allowance fron. to 12% was made as ‘Nanka^’*^ 
but to the regular revenue were added cesses (Abwab) 
consisting of two principal items, one verying and fluctuating 
according to the amount of the land revenue on which it was 
a cess of 7%, the other fixed and immutable intended as a 
commutation for cetlavn fees of‘Amils’**, ‘Diwans’, ‘Kanooa- 
gocs' which these functionaries were ussually m the habit 
of exacting for themselves under the name of ‘Bhet’, 
‘nazarana’** and other presents. To these items were added 
balances of 'Takk.avr*® and arrears all of which together 
formed the dabit side of (he accounts of each village to 
which the collections were credited. 

In realizing the revenue, the takkavi advances were first 
recovered with interest at 25% per annum, and then a second 
deduction rupees seven per cent was made for Batta or loss in 
exchange on inferior rupees, which was continued even when 
full weight rupees were current.'* The sugarcane which 
constituted the principal crop was grown on a system of 
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Takkavi or advances which the cultivator was forced to 
accept, and the collector inspected the villages each year and 
obliged each one to till ns much of land as his means would 
allow. Lambardars, or headmen of villages, were also 
allowed to levy a free amounting to 12% on the revenue.''^ 
In good villages, sugarcane land was rated in the village 
‘bachh’'"’ at Rs. 18, the pucca bigha and many villages paid 
as high as 10 rupees per acre on the cultivated area, so 
that many villagers were obliged to eke out their 
revenue by taxing trades, hiring carls and the like. 
In fact the cultivators were only Icfl siifiicient to keep 
their body and soul together/’'’ It was by these means, and 
by nicely keeping the balance and always limiting her demand 
to the exact point of endurance, and with equally due regard 
to favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious stale 
of prosperity was induced and maintained which, though il 
might deceive the Begam’s neighbours into an impression that 
her country was highly prosperous, could not delude the 
population into contentment and happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye, all was smiling and prosperous btit 
underneath was rottenness and misery. As long ns the Bcgain 
retained possession of her energy and strength, this .system, 
the product of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But, 
when her heir attempted to meddle with the administration 
during the last few years of her life, the fictitious nature of 
the prosperity of her estate became apparent.®" He had to 
abandon the old system and its advances and made a settle¬ 
ment for 3 years. Adopting the old demand plus ceases, he 
allowed only a set of 5% and attempted to collect the rest as 
regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement for 1243 
fasli was Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive of 35 villages held as ‘Kham’. 
This resulted in an increase of a lac of rupees in the demand, 
while no assurance was rendered in bad seasons or when un¬ 
toward circumstances afiTcctcd the cultivator.The ruin was 
rapidly approaching when the death of the Begam and the 
lapse of her possessions to the British Govt, restored confi¬ 
dence to the people/’" Not a trace of a single improvement 
of any description throughout her territory for the amcliora- 
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tion improvement of her subjects and country is to be 
found.’®* 

Plowden and Elliot were English oflicials who were per- 
judiced against the Begam’s administration Their account is 
also not supported by any other record. Those who visited 
Sardhana and her estate praised it immensely. Begam Samru 
had faced hard knocks in her life and she did not believe in 
theory. She was a lady of action and a liberal mind. She 
never used extortion for raising revenue Agriculture was 
encouraged and m time of draught, liberal advances in money 
and grain were made to the cultivators. Her territories were 
highly cultivated and nourishing *• An unremitting attention 
to the cultivation of the land, a tnild and upright admini> 
stration and care for the welfare of the mhabitants, had 
enabled tlie small tract (o vie with the most cultivated part of 
Hindustan, and to yied a revenue of ten lacs of rupees per 
annum The Pargana of Sardhana alone contained 102 
Mauzas, both Usli and Dakhilli, the annual revenue of which 
was at least Rs 1,50,000 together with transit duties attached 
to the said Pargina.” Her fields looked greener and more 
flourishing and the population of her villages appeared to be 
happier and more prosperous than those of the Company’s 
provinces Her care was unremitting and her protection 
sure.** 

It is also baseless to argue that with the lapse of her Jagir 
to the British Government, the farmers could return to their 
homes The peasantry under Company’s rule was much harassed 
and oppressed The whole system of Company’s administration 
had been practically that of extortion and injustice to the peo¬ 
ple. Native inhabitants had become every year more impoveri¬ 
shed. In one year alone, nearly one tenth of the whole land of 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa was advertised for sale for revenue 
balances.** Thus in do way can it be asserted that under the 
Company’s rule peasantry lived a happy and prosperous life. 
Lord Btoughan spoke about the Permanent Settlement of 
Lorn Cornwallis that it wrung from the ryot eighteen shillings 
out of every twenty. On the some subject, Mr. H.C. 
Christian pointed out before the Parliamentary Committee in 
1S30 that the Zamiodars started the practice of extorting 
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abwabs or presents from the villages upon every possible 
occasion, r-veryone of tiielr .subortiinalcs from tlie ‘naibs’ 
or accountants wlio helps to falsify the books, down to the 
'pniks’ or collecting and distraining peons, c.xnct their own 
share of ‘abwab'.''*'' With tliis account it is obvious that Plowden 
and F.lliot sketched the mode of collection of revenue under 
Company’s territories with partiality and defamed the 
Regain. Rlowden's statement that "the whole of the Regain’s 
‘daftar’ having been actually sold ns waste paper by the weight 
before I received the charge of the ‘Ilaqa’,throws light on 
the fact that he had imperfect acquaintance with the e.xact 
situation. Later on, John bright correctly pointed out that 
‘the people of India are in a state of poverty, and of decay, 
unc.xamplcd in the annals of the country. From their poverty 
the Government, wrings a gross revenue of 29,0'),00,fi0l 
sterling, and out that 29,00,00,001 ; return to them 66,000 per 
annum.''’’ Under tlic Regam’s administration cultivators 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. If a tenant’s bullocks d'cd, or 
he required tlic usual implements of husbandry, he received 
a loan from the treasury, which he was strictly compelled to 
apply to its legitimate purpose. The revenue ofllcers made 
an annual tour througli their respective tracts in the plougjiing 
season, sometime encouraging and oflencr compcling the in¬ 
habitants to cultivate.*’'' No lawless chieftains were suncred 
to harbour criminals, security of life and property c.xisted 
everywhere. No oppression was practised on wealthy indivi¬ 
duals, no extortion used for raising revenues.trade was 

fostered, agriculture encouraged. She had close contacts with 
her cultivators.”" There were instances when she exempted land 
tax even on tricky grounds displayed by farmers, and when 
defaulters showed their reluctance to pay the revenue, she did 
not adopt strict measures for collection but would have the 
defaulters' son brought to Sardhana to be kept in good health 
until the tax had been paid. 

Her Rcligoiis policy ; Regam Samru was a benevolent 
ruler. In her Jagir there were Hindus, Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians. She herself was a follower of the Christian faith and 
her military officers too were Christians, but for her there 
was no distinction between the Hindus, Muslims and 
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Christians in law and admmistmlion. The use of force in 
conversion was unknown All religious were put on equal 
footing. She threw open all public appointments to Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians alike. Diwao Har Karan Das, Rao 
Diwan Singh, Diwan Nar Singh Rao, Vakil Manna Lai and 
Muashi Gokul Chand were all Hindus and held important 
posts. Innayatullali was her commandant of cavalry and first 
aid-de-camp in waiting. Agha was head of the treasury. Abul 
Hasan Beg was a commander m her service. Except the array, 
the administrative machinery of the Jagir was completely in 
the hands of Hindus and Muslims The use of Persian as the 
language of ricord and accounts Ud Hindus and Muslims to 
occupy every office and no office was beyond their reach. A 
Christian colony had developed m Sirdhana because the 
Begaav herself was a Christian and her army officers too were 
Christians. Some people of lower caste converted themselves 
into the Christian faith due to the genuine efforts of the priest, 
but no force was ever used m doing so. As a good Christian, 
Begam Samru made large grants for charitable purposes.^* 
The Church at Sardbana was erected costing four lacs of 
nipeei. She gave Rs. 1,00,000 to the Catholic Missions of 
Calcutta. Bombay and Madras ; Rs. 30,000 to that of Agra; 
Rs. 12,000 to the Church at Meerut ; ’* Rs, 50 000 to the 
Archbishop of Centctbury,’* and during her life gave rupees 
IS5 thousand or for 13 thousand seven hundred and four 
pounds, three shiUiogs and four pence to His Holiness, Pone 
Greogory XVI.’* 

Police and Prison aditinistTatiun; The whole Jagir was 
divided into eight parganas and the village was its unit. 
Chaudhaties, Qanungoes, Zaratadars and Lamberdais’* were 
to pay the fixed revenues,’® and it was the duty of local land¬ 
lords to maintain law and order. Village Panchayats or caste 
Panchayats decided the cases and the Begam herself dealt with 
cases where previous dcasions were not acceptable to patties. 
Criraioals were punished severely and were put in jail. They 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life and various terms of 
imprisonment were given to prisoners. After her 'death, 132 
prisoners were found in the Saidhaoa Jail.’* 
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In spile of prcc.'uilionary nicnsiircs and strict vifiilancc, 
tlicft and robbery could not be fully cheeked.'' In the year 
1829 two of her seivants in collusion with robbers carried oil' 
through ;in aperture they made in the wall of her palace at 
Sardhana about Rs. 1,05.*100. After a few days they engaged 
in disputes and, pretending to be without employment, pro¬ 
ceeded to the cantonment Sadar B.izar at Meerut where they 
purchased a house with some of the money and brought the 
remainder within the building in women’s carriages and buried 
it in tlic earth. On discovering wltat had taken place, with the 
permission of colonel brown the Commanding Olliecr in the 
Canlt, at Meerut, their house was scarclicd and the floor was 
dug up in the presence of Junior Officers and the Kotwal of 
the Sadar Bazar.About Rs. 32,000 were recovered and 
Rs. 15,000 worth of gold Mohnrs and other property was 
recovered from the companion of the parly.Since tlicy were 
not in the Bcg.im’s jurisdiction, the Begam requested that 
necessary measures might be adopted for the recovery of the 
remainder of the stolen money, viz., about 58 thousand rupees 
and at the same time a punishment infliclcd upon llic 
wrctclics, who, besides the commission of the theft in question 
were guilty of killing one of their partners of the robbery. 

The Degam exerted lierscif fully to ascertain the icai facts 
of the ease in order to come to truth and correct judgement. 

Expenditure : The characteristic feature of her expenditure 
was that she maintained a surplus and never suffered from 
deficit- She bequeathed in cash more tlian half a crore of 
rupees.'’" She had to bear the necessary charges of her troops 
which she employed in the Company’s service according to the 
terms of the treaty. Besides, Rs. 5910-1.3-9 per month was 
spent on pensions which she paid to her dependents. Her 
military expenditure cost her about 4 lacs of rupees annindly, 
her civil establishment eighty thousand, her household esta¬ 
blishment expenses about the same—a total of six lacs of 
rupees a year. 

Her forces : Begam Samru’s 58-ycars rule over the 
Sardhana principality forms one of the most interesting 
chapters of Indian History.'”^ Unlike her contemporary rulers, 
she was an astute politician and an immaculate military 
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woman On the battlefield she was a fearless warrior and a 
strategic leader of troops She led her troops on to the attack 
in person and displayed, in the mid>t of the most frightful 
carnage, the greatest intrepidity and presence of mmd ** Her 
reputation as p military leader spread far and wide. It was 
rumoured than she was a witch, who in battle Bad only to 
spread out her 'chaddar’ to destroy her enemies Her troops 
respected her valour, and her officers yielded a ready 
obedience to her authority 

The strength of her army was 4246 m 1836. It consisted of 
six battalions, the bodyguard, irregular cavalry and artillery. 
The total numerical strength of the army was as follows .** 

Number of men 


Infantry . 

2.946 

Bodyguard . 

266 

Cavalry . 

245 

Artillery . 

789 

Total men . 

... 4,246 


These battalions were well-armed, equipped and led by a 
fine body of men. The army was organized on the European 
model and its payment was regular. Adventurers of all 
nations were equally welcome in her army. George Thomas 
was an Irish, Lavaisseau was a French and Solario was an 
Italian. In 1787, her army consisted of 4 ‘paltsns’ of sepoys 
trained for battle wHb S5 guns** In 1794, it consisted 4 
battalions of infantry, 20 pieces of artillery and about 400 
cavalry commanded by officers of tried and acknowledged 
abilities.** In 1802, her force was composed of 5 battalions 
of about 600 men 24 pieces of artillery and cavalry 150.” 
In 1803, her army coosisted or6 battalions or 4.000 fighting 
men, 40 pieces of cannon and 200cavalry.** 

After the Begam’s death, Mr Hamilton and Magistrate 
and Collector of Meerut, prepared a detailed statement show¬ 
ing the actual strength of her army. (APPENDIX F) 

The Begam was always on the look out for Europeans 
whose military acumen and iron disciplice she had experienced 
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cnouj’Ii. Major L.r. Smith wriles tliat Mcrchaiul, Havouis, 
F-vans .au! Diuircncc served tlic Heeam after the murder of 
Pniili in 17S2. Tlrese ofiieers were succeeded by Gei rjtcThomas, 
I.cvaisscnii. Saleiir, Poclhad and Jidin Penysabia. At tiic time of 
iicr deatli, !ier forces were led by General Raglmlini and eleven 
otlier ITiropean oOicers one of whom was John Tliomas, son 
of t!ie Celebrated Grorp.e Thomas/'' Pension Rolls show 
that the reiudars consisted of tlie Ilindiitanecs (APPFINDIX 
G.) She took recruits friuii difTeient communities, it was 
the Muslim community which fi^rmed the bulk of the army 
but communalism and localism were not the governing factors. 
The troops were generally Fine and stout looking men. A 
long caftan of eiuiltcd cotton of a dirty brown colour, with 
turbans and sashes of white, trousers down to the ancles 
generally of the same material as the rest with tremendous 
russcly-colourcd shoes bending upwards from the toe to a 
great height formed the uniform of her army.’" 

According to another record : “The dresses of her military 
ofliccrs arc the most heterogeneous and varied possililc, lieing 
worn according to the taste or fancy of each without regard 
to uniformity of pattern or colour but the troops are clad in 
vests of dark yellow cloth with some attention to conformity 
of cut and they are all armed and appointed alike. They are 
not very military in appearance but are said to be good 
soldiers, both in courage and hardhood."' Mrs. Deane, a 
British oFTicer’s wife, visited Sardhana about 1810 and described 
her soldiers in tlie following way : 

“\Vc were escorted over the estate by her Colonel Com¬ 
mandant, a respectable old gentleman of the name of Paton a 
French man by birth but resident at her court for many years. 
She has a regular contonment here for her troops, and a 
strong for containing some good houses wiiich are inhabited 
by the ofliccrs and their families. Her soldiers arc tali, stout 
men with light comp'e.xion. hooked noses, and strongly marked 
features, being principally Rajputs, who are the best soldiers, 
but much addicated to chewing opium, generally proud, and 
often insolent. Their uniform is dress of dark blue cloth, 
reaching to the feet with scarlet turljans and waistbands. Her 
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park of artillery seemed also in excellent order, most of the 
large guns stood in a line in front of the palace gates."*^ 

All these accounts vary, but indicate that the troops were 
quite in order. Bacon’s description in many respects is 
totally partial and historically of little value. 

After her treaty with the British, three battalions of native 
infantry and a small part of artillary were put at the disposal 
of (he British These battalions were stationed at different 
places as under ” (This may also explain the varying colour 
of their dresses). 

2iid battalion . 

At Rama 388 1 

At Bhawani 128 J 

3rd battalion: 

At Meerut 259 *1 

At MuzafTarnagar 194 >515 
At Sthatanpur 62 J 

Sth battalion: 

At Karnal 250 1 <■< 

At Gurgaon 265 | 

These troops were put under the orders of the British, and 
out of these a certain number of sepoys were entrusted with 
police duties at Meerut anl its neighbourhood’* On Dec. 
20, 1824, Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, saw at the gate of 
Mr. Fisher’s compound a sentry in the strict oriental costume 
of turban and long cartjint, but armed with musket and 
bayonet like British Sepoys.** 

The cost of three battalions and artillery detail at Hansi 
was Rs 11,163 and 170-3 8 Pji per mensem respectively.»« 
Mr. G D Guthrie’s (the Collector of Saharanpur (investi¬ 
gation indicates that in 1803, Rs. 6,595 were spent on one 
battalion, and while it served in the Deccan, it was paid 
Rs. 4,246 more. The pay of the ofTiccr-in-command of a 
brigade consisting of 3 or more battalions and his staff amo¬ 
unted to Rs. 541, plus Rs, 401 while it served in the Deccan. 
The pay of General OfTicer'in-commanding and his staff 
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nniouiUcd lo Rs. 865 without any extra allowance for Deccan 
service. The cost of tlie total upkeep of her military establith- 
ment was about 4 lacs of rupees a year.''- 

The Begam possessed a pood arsenal well-stored and a 
foundry for cannon, both built within the walls of the fortress 
of Sardhana.'’*' Lashkarpanj, in the north of Sardhnna, was 
founded by the Bepain as ilic head camp for lier troops for 
whom the plain between it and the town formed the parade 
ground. To the south-east of the town of Sardhana there 
was an old fort which now no longer exists. 

She throughout continued tijc practice of her husband, 
Samru, of admitting lo her table tl\c higher ranks of her 
European oflicers. She lived a good de.il in habits of social 
courtesy and friendly intercourse with English officers, receiv¬ 
ing them at big enlerainments to her palaces at Sardhana and 
Delhi and accepting, in return, invitation from the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief. She entertained her 
numerous visitors sumptuously and always put at their di.s- 
posal beautiful horses and coaches. She w;is much advanced 
in keeping good relations with military. Her relations with 
her military officers, were very cordial. By matrimonial 
relations she was closely connected with some of them. 

At the time of Begam Snmru’s death on 27th Jan., 18.^6, 
her forces were led by Genera! Reghelini and eleven other 
European officers. The names of the olficers were ns under."'' 

1. Captain John Rose Troup 

2. P.P.M. Solnroli 

3. E.W. Butler 

4. W. Spencer 

5. John Thornes 

6. Pasqual Raghclini, son of the Begnm’s last C-in-C 
(according to Dyce Sombre’s Diary he was promoted 
Lieutenant on 13th Feb,, 1835). 

7. Thomas Argle, nominated for a a second Lieutenancy 
on 16th March, 1835 according to the same diary. 

8. Philip Antonni Alias Antoine or Antoon. Apparently 
made Adjutant General on 30th April, 1835 which 
office he might have combined with that of Band 
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Master. After Begam’s death in 1836 he sought a 
service with Maharaja Ranjtt Singh 

9. Louis Fountain : Dyce Sombre’s Diary I9th Dec , 
1835 has an entry “we fired some shots as a mark 
with a cannon. Louis Fountain is a smart officer 
indeed." 

10. Red Grove (Commandant of the Begam’s Artillary). 

11. Lewin.*®" 

The Begam purchased military equipment from the East 
India Company. 4,000 stands of arms purchased at a cost of 
Rs 132695-2-0 were over to CapI Redgrove, an officer in the 
Begam’s service by the East India Company.^* 

She was conscious of the fact that merely friendly relations 
without an army at her back would not be of much use at a 
tune when several powers were contending for supremacy m 
India. She, therefore, set herself to remodal and increase her 
army whose reputation soon spread far and wide and the 
princess of Sardhana was respected and her friendship was 
eagerly sought for by all. 

On occasions of ceremony she was always present and 
was served to dinner or supper by the highest officer of the 
party and If one might venture to caricature so august a pro¬ 
cession It would afford no bad subject.'^^ 

A woman of little more than four feet high, considerably 
bent by age, with a plain white Muslim scarf about her 
shoulders, and in a pair of silk trovsers leaning on the arm of 
a splendidly dressed figure surrounded by his brilliant staff 
forms as ludicrous contrast as can be imagined.^"^ 

The troops that were put under the orders of the British 
served useful purpose and were given important duties 
At Muzaffar Nagar the troops performed civil duties. It was 
thought that these troops might be removed, but the Magis¬ 
trate at Muzaffar Nagar wrote on 25.4.1834, to Hutchinson, 
the Commissioner of Circuit, N.D, Doab Dehradun as follows : 

“In reply to your letter of the 2lsl instant No. 609 and 
its enclosure I have the honour to state that the removal of the 
Degam’s troops from the station would be attended with 
considerable inconvenience and also some expenses to the 
Government. The whole of the jail guard is at present from 
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enjoyed peace continuously for more than half a century. 
She reigned over contented and happy subjects 

Since agriculture was lUe chief occupation of the people, 
the Begam tried her best to help the cultivators and introduce 
such means as might increase the produce of the land. An 
unremitting attention to the cultivation of the lands, a mild 
and upright administration and care for the welfare of the 
inhabitants, had enabled this small tract to vie with the most 
cultivated parls of Hindustan, and to yield revenue of ten lacs 
of rupees per annum 

Bridges and roads Mere constructed There was no occasion 
on which she refused to give aid in the construction or 
building of any public institution. Efforts were made to 
provide irrigation facilities to the farmers. ‘Takkavr was 
distributed to the needy cultivators. Tradition has it that 
whenever any farmer suffered owing to natural calamity, be 
was exempted from payment of revenue. The Begam herself 
toured her territory frequently so that she could personally 
come in the contact of her people aud know their grievances 
Help was provided for sinking wells. In a village called 
kandera, she got four walls sunk, and a metalled toad was 
constructed in Bamnauli. All these efforts resulted in general 
happiness and prosperity. Her fields looked greener and more 
ilounshing, and the population of her villages appeared happier 
and more prospenous than those of the Company’s provinces. 
"The number of people in Sardhana per square mile was 
319 while in Meerut it was 293”, wrote Plowden in 1840.*** 
Her care was unremitting and her protection sure.*** Amidst 
the convulsion which agitated the Mughal Empire, she 
managed her affairs so well as to preserve her territories, 
and to improve them in a very remarkable manner.*** No 
portion of good land remained untilled, Agriculture 
flourished exceedingly and none felt the hand of oppres¬ 
sion. The soil was maintained in complete cultivation.'** 
Unlike the Company’s Government, the Begam did not content 
herself with mere police duties and revenue collection. From 
the time of her accession the condition of the Jagir became 
better than what it was before, whereas, the peasantry in the 
Company’s provinces was on the whole worse off than what 
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2^faryab Khan ‘Sahab’: Zafaryab Khan, the son of 
General Samru by Barri Bibi and the step son ofBegam 
Samru, composed verses under the ‘takhullus’ of ‘Sahab’. He 
had a icmarkable command on Urdu language and wrote with 
confidence in the stiff metres and difficult radifs which were 
the order of the day.*** In one of his poems, he invokes 
All .. .. 

“Insan to cheez kya hat pate nihin phalsphiyan Sahabe 

Ghulam Haidre Karrar ka dimag.” 

(What to say of common man. even philosophers are unable 
to know about Hazral All) He was also a great patron of 
poetry and many eminent celebrities composed and recited 
their ‘qasidas’ in his honour Nasecr, the famous Urdu Poet 
and‘Usiad’of'Zouq’had written a long laudatory poem m 
his honour.*** 

Farasoo; Francois Goilieb Kotoe Tarasoo’ was a Court 
poet of Begam Samru and presented laudatory poems on 
numerous notable occasions. When writing of Hindu festivals, 
he used Hindi words wirh grert dexterity and appositeness 
and his various poems on ‘Basant’ reveal his remarkable 
knowledge of Hindi. He was also proficient m Persian and 
also knew a little Arabic The ‘qasidas’ bear witness to the 
great political powers of Farasu and his gieat command over 
language.*** 

Farasoo has written a large number of ‘qasidas’. Tkey are 
mostly in praise of Begam Samru are cast in a conventional 
mould There is the usual praise of sword, archery, bravery, 
tents, palaces, personal beauty, furniture, generosity, justice, 
mercy, the army and the other noble attributes and graces. 
There is the usual prayer, for her long life and prosperity. 
Theie are‘qasidas’on the grant of titles of the Begam by 
Shah Alam He also accompanied the Begam in her shooting 
expenditions *** The ’fculiyat’ of Farasoo are as follows : '** 

1. Gumbad-i-Gettnuma. 

In this Diwan there are‘qasidas’ mostly m praise of 
Begam Samru and some m praise of Zafar and they 
run to 240 pages. 

2. Jam Janshed Numa- 

It is divided into seven parts : 
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(Tahsil Baghpat, Distt, Meerut) by his grandson Shore and the 
inscription on it runs as under • 

“<^n 15th July, 1861, Mr. Farsoo Koine Sahab died at the 
age of 84 of Cholera and Dysentry.” 

Moonshi Gokul Chand Begam Samru's life was written 
in Persian verse by Lala Gokul Chand, the khas Moonshi of 
the Begam in i824.”* 

Munshi Gokul Chand’s dedication is more than usuatiy 
eulogistic He speaks of her patron in the following cxtra- 
vagent rhapsody : 

“O God 1 Keep this lady of high rank up to the day of 
judgement. 

All enjoyed of the fruit of her liberality, bounty and 
generosity- 

How to write to her praise with this pen 
If all rivers were convrerted into ink 
And all trees were converted into pens 
Flundreds of her qualities even then w<|| remain without 
written.’’^® 

Mlrza Rahim Beg 

He belonged to Sardhana and was a well-known poet. He 
was the author ofa few Urdu masnavis and a book, Fakhr>i 
Shoara, which he wrote m 1852. He also wrote another 
prose work, Sateh Burham. 

Hlra Lai 

He belonged to Barant and was one of the earliest known 
Hindi poets wrote his Chandraprabha Charila about 1825. 

John Thomas ‘Jan’ Louis Lczua Tanqir, John Smidt and 
many other poets viz. Abdullah ‘Auj' of Sardhana and Ghulam 
Zamir‘Karam’of Kolana flourished in Sardhana and wrote 
poems under Begam Samru’s patronage.”* Dyce Sobre was 
also a great scholar of Persian and Urdu. In some Urdu 
Tazkiras he has been mentioned as a poet.”* 

Painting 

The Begam was a generous patron of art. Her palace con¬ 
tained an abundance of paintings, many of them executed. 
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Tlicrc was a great many paintings abmil the palace. Some 
pi'itrails by Bcccliy and a few .specimens of t’liinneiy’s lanii- 
•scapc.s were valuable, and there were a cartload of trash, three 
or four gv'od likeness of a native painter, .liwan Rain, who 
certainly had more of the art in him than any other painter.’’'^' 
Ilis portraits as far as fealuies weie concerned, were very 
faithful and servile copies ('f the flesh. In life, expression 
and in figuie he could paint an eye, a nose a mouth rno.sl 
accurately resembling the copy.’”'’ .Sardhana Picture were of 
historical importance and they disjilayed the taste of the 
Regam. Some portraits were to be found in the Government 
House at Allahabad and now in Lucknow and one of them 
is at the Indian Institute at Oxford.’’'^ Among tire prominent 
portraits were the following : 

(1) Portrait of the Regam. 

t2) The meeting of the Regain and Lord Conibermcre 
after the fall of Rharatpur in 1826 

(?>) The Dcgam presenting a chalice to the clergy at 
Sardhana. 

(4) Dyce Sombre wearing Iris papal decoration painted at 
Sardhana. 

(5) General Allard. 

(6) Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

(7) Colonel Steward, who, when in command at Anup 
Shahr in 1790 was captured by the Sikh Clrief, Blranga 
Singh, while outriding and rairsonicd, by the Regam 
for Rs. 15,000. 

Of the other Sardhana pictures the Indian Institute at 
Oxford possesses the potrait of Fr. Julius Caesar, the first and 
the last Bishop of Sardhana.’^" 

Music 

Music was actively patronised by the Regam. She was 
herself fond of music and dance. She paid much attention 
to music and pnironislrcd this enchanting art. Chlroloo was 
a fine musician and enjoyed the Begam's favour throughout 
his life and was awarded a handsome pension.She used 
to hold Musirairas (poetical symposia) particularly in her 
kothi at Meerut where now Mr. Pucsch resides. Famous 
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poetj and budding local talent also participated. Out side the 
Court 'bh'ajan’, ‘raginies’ and 'khayals* were popular. 

Fetes and Festivals 

The Begam took a keen interest m feasts and festivals. 
Dinners and ball room dancing were arranged at her resi¬ 
dence.''* Several European travellers have given a picturesque 
description of the lavish display of wealth on such occa¬ 
sions.'” Bacon, who once attended a grand fete gives a 
detailed account which runs as under*” : 

“The Begam usually gives a grand fete, which lasts three 
days, during Christmas, and to which nearly all leading the 
society of Merat , Delhi and the surrounding stations are 
Invited. I have by me one of hcrcitculars : “Her Highness 
the Begam Suenroo requests the honour of ■ 's company 
at Sirdhana on Christmas Eve at the celebration of High 
mass and during the two following days, to 'nautch' and a 
displag of hre works “ Tents are prepared in the palace* 
garden for the accommodation of visitors and every luxury 
which a profuse outlay can secure is provided for the company. 
The tables are sumptuously spread, the viands and the wines 
are alike excellent. Upon these grand occasions, the Begam 
usually honours the guests by presiding at the table but she 
does not herself partake of any food m their presence Not 
only are the numerous visitors entertained in this magnificent 
style but the whole host of their followers and tram are also 
feasted and feted, in a manner equally sumptuous m propor¬ 
tion of their condition”*** It was strange for Bacon to find 
that an enlightened British community, the victors of the soil, 
were paying homage and seeking favour at her foot-stool or 
even condescending to partake of her hospitality.''* 

Buildings 

Begam Samru was a great builder. The buildings which 
she erected bear testimony to architectural taste. The most 
beautiful of all her buildings is undoubtedly, the Church. 
The Begam erected this teoapte to the tsut Grid, ow a scale ef 
grandeur unrivalled at that time in these parts, and she lavi¬ 
shed on it all the magniScence and beauty, which art generously 
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encouraged, could contribulc to its embcllislmunt.’*’ The 
negam sent its fine lithographic prints to Pope Gregory XV! 
and wrote : “I am proud to say that my church is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the finest, without any exception in India.”" 

The Churcli cost four lacs of rupees and its construction 
was cntiusted to Antliony Reglialini, .an Italian arcliitcct 
from Padua. According to Fr. Keegan, wlio was a seminarian 
in .Sardhaiia only five years after the dealli of the Begnm, 
tlic Cluirch began to be built by the Begam in 1820 .and it 
was opened to divine worship in 1822.’“' There is also a 
Persian inscriptiim which gives the date of the building of 
the Church in 1820. The Persian inscription rendcicd in 
Roman Character rends asunder ; 

“Ba-lknd-I-Khuda Fnza! Mnsiha, Basal-l-llajdch 
Sad Ashnin-O-Asna Badil, Zeb-Ul-Nisa Umda Arakin 
Bnna Farmud Ali Shan Kalisiya (English Translation) 

By the Help of Good and Gr.ice of Christ, in the 
year 1820, according to the Wishes of Zcb-UI-Ni.sa 
this Magnificent Temple was being built.” 

Over the centre door of the Church there is an inscription 
in Latin on a slab which reads : 

D. O. M. 

Suis Curis Et Inipensis 
A Fundamentis Excitavit 
Et Sub Nomine Et Protectionc 
Deiparac Virg Marine 
Juxta Rom : Catholicum 
Ritum Dicavit Exlma 
Do, Na Joanna Sombrou 
Princeps Sardhanac 
An ; DMI MD CCC XXII 

Its meaning is : “The most ilhistrous lady Joanna Princess 
of Sardhana built this temple at her own expense and had it 
dedieated under the name and patronage of the Virgin Mary 
Mother of God, according to the Roman Catholic Rite in the 
year of our Lord 1822.” This beautiful inscription of metal- 
letters on white marble seems to be prepared in advance 
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because the construction of the Church was not completed till 
1825 Besides this. Right Rev Hebcr, who'visited Meerut 
on Dec. 20, 1824, wrote "She has a Roman Catholic priest, 
ns her Chaplain, and has lately begun to build a very large 
and handsome Church at Sirdhana which will rival, if not 
excel that of Meerut in size and architectural beauty 

The altar is entirely of white marble brought from Jaipur. 
Behind it, towers a huge marble tarbernacle with a niche, on 
which is enshtrined a statue of the mother of Jesus. This 
statue is not of the time of the Begim, since it is the statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, whose apparitions took place twenty 
one years after the Begam's death. In its place there originally 
was a beautifully painted picture of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart, that now adorns the Seminary Chapel at St. John's. It 
was removed because this statue being too big for the niche, 
never suited it It was replaced eventually early m this 
century by the present statue. The former statue is now the 
treasured possession of the convent of Jesus and Mary, where 
it stands enshrined in a garden, at the back of the Church.”* 
On the left of the mam all.ar there is the graud monument 
over the tomb of the Begam. It 1$ the work of the great 
Italian Sculptor, Adamo TadolinI, of Bologua, one of the 
most illustrious followers of Canova.”* The monument was 
completed m 1842 at a cost of two and a half hes of rupees 
quite a large sum for those days. It was finally erected in 
ihe Church in 1870. Till then, the remains of the Begam were 
confined to the side chapel, which now enshrines the sacred 
image of Our Lady of Graces. When the monument arrived, 
it Was found to be too large to be erected there Hence, the 
Begam’s remains had to be transferred to the place where 
they are now.The entire thing is in Carrsra marble, per¬ 
fectly white. It has eleven lifc'Size statues and three panels 
in base relief. The Begam, in her rich Indian dress, is seated 
aloft on a Chair of State, holding in her right hand a folded 
scroll, the Emperor Shah Alam’s 'finnan' conferring on her 
the Jagir of Sardhana. To her right stands Mr. Dyce Sombre 
in the mournful posture, and on her left, Diwan Rao Singh, 
her minister. Immediately behind are Bishop Julius Caesar, 
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nnd Innnynlull.'ili, iicr commniulanl of Cavalry and fir.'.! aid- 
de-camp in waiting. 

T'liCKc f(iur fipiiies stand round a circular dnmi hcarinp 
the foliowinn inscription Arabic, 1 alin and Fnplisli ; 

“Sacred to tlic memory of Her Iliplmcss .Ioanna Zch-ii!- 
nisa, the Ikp.'im Sombra. styled the distinpiiislicd of nohic.s 
and Beloved d:inpliler of the stale, who ejnitted a transitory 
court for an eternal world, revered and lamented by 
thousands of her devoted subjects at her place of Sirdhann, 
on the ?-7ih of .Ian , Ift.'^d, aped ninety years. Me remains 
arc deposited underneath in this cathedraB'''' built by licr- 
self. To her powerful mind, her remarkable talent, and 
tl)c wisdom, Justice and moderation with which .she 
governed for a period exceeding half a century, he to whom 
she was more than a mother, is not the person to award 
the praise, but in grateful respect to her loving memory is 
this monument erected by him, who Inimbly tru.sts, she 
will receive a crown of glory that fedeth not away.” 

—David Ochtcrlony Dyce Sombre. 
Thomas Bacon described the Church ns not an ungraceful 
building. For him, it was built entirely for display. He writes, 
“Its decorations within the faltry and about the altar there is 
a great deal of tinsel frippery and tasteless ornament, better 
fitted for a theatre. One slab of white marble there is, which 
is deservedly admired for the beauty of its mosaic work, 
being inlaid with precious stones, in the style of the Taj 
Mahnl at Agra.^'^^’ 

The architecture is mixed and the Church was built after 
model of .St. Peter's at Rome. H.G. Keene in his hook 
‘Hindustan Under Free Lances’ gives the following interesting 
account : 

“Of the Church called Cathedral though when, the author 
knew the place there was no bishop—there is not so much 
to be said. Besides affording the unwanted spectacle of a 
large place of Christian worship in a Hindustani village, 
the building has no special claim to notice. It is, however, 
of respectable dimensions—170 feet long, with a Central 
Dome and two lofty pines at the last end ; it was consec¬ 
rated by the Vicar Apostolic in 1829. The interior iS 
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paved with marble and relieved by mouldings m hand 
stucco.”*®* 

Skinner wrote : “She has built a handsome Church at 
Sirdhana, the capital of her territory.”*®* 

Mundy who visited Sardhana in Nov 1828, described the 
Church in the following way : 

“It is a tiny imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome. The altar 
is however much handsome than anything of the kind 
in Europe, being of white marble, inlaid with diverse 
coloured pebbles, after the pattern of the Taj ”*** 

With these contradictory descriptions of the Church the 
conclusion can easily be drawn that the Church is a fine speci¬ 
men of European-Muslim style- Its beauty and fame have 
attracted many foreign and lodian visitors *** Munshi Gokul 
Chand praised the Church in the following high flown 
style 

“Jts portraits are heart attracting and delighlful, 

Kandils exhibit a variety of glasses of different colours. 

Statues of her exalted nobles are of men’s height. 

These take the resemblance of stars and sky. 

All this over-powers the senses of the spectators. 

Sorrow runs away while we see the Church. 

The Degiffl got this exalted house constructed with the 
blessings of Masiha (Christ).” 

The Old Place 

In front of the gate of the Church there is a big building 
on the opposite side of the road. The building is in Indian 
style. The Begam passed her lifetime in this building. 
Though it is said that the building was in existence when she 
assumed the reins of administration, but many additions and 
alterations were made by her. There are underground rooms 
where the Begam used to retire to escape the heat of summer 
She gave this palace over Co Solaroli, an Italian adventurer, 
and a person of influence in her Court.*” 

She then ihifted into the pahee which she built for herself. 
Solaroli dorated this building to the Catholic Diocese of 
Agra.”* Later the building served for years as the Parish 
Priest’s residence and also as an Orphanage and Seminary.*” 
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Tlic Bconni's Paince 

Tliis pal.icc was caiiiplctcd in 1.S35 and tlie nccani lived 
only a year in licr new palace Baton visited ilie palace and 
gave the following description ; 

“It is a handsome and spacious budding, though still un¬ 
finished. The r. oms are very large and well proportioned 
and the furniture costly though heterogeneous and badly 
arranged. The whole establishment is a mi.xture of 
grandeur, and bad taste.’'’'' 

Bacon’s account is somewhat prejudiced. On the whole, 
the budding arrests at'ention. It was constiuctcd by the same 
architect, who budt the (Tiiirch. Inside there is the Begam’s 
Bath, all in marble with designs inlaid in pietra dura and a 
Very pretty apartment, the Audience hall, or Throne 
Room. Its gateway is very impressive and was known as the 
‘Slier Darwaza’.’’’’ 

The palace, or Dilkusha kothi. stands in a vast enclosed 
garden and is raised upon a basement, 11 feet in height. The 
ponico looks north and the landing of the staircase projects. 
Parallel to the projection is a hall 42 feet by 36 feet, from 
which the various apartments open on three sides. A winding 
staircase leads to somewhat similar rooms on the other side. 
The whole facade is about 160 feet in height and opens on 
four principal sitting rooms besides the Central Hall. There 
arc bedrooms in the rear.’'’''* 

The Catholic mission of Agra purchased the Begam’s 
palace with the anne.xcd garden in IS'iy for Rs. 25,000. At 
present the Begam’s palace lodges the St. Charle’s Inter 
College. 

Anthon Koflii 

Outside the infront of the palace compound there stands 
another large building surrounded by an e.xtensive compound. 
It was the residence of Major Anthony Reghalini, the architect 
both of the Church and the Begam's paince. At present it is a 
primary school. 
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The Begam’s Fort 

The Begam built a fort to provide the last resistance to 
any attack on the palace It was some hundred yards long, 
thirty feet wide and thirty feet high It was about a hundred 
and fifty yards away from the palace. Only the remains of 
the fort are now extant. 

Former Presbytery St. Joseph's Conrcot 

The room at the back of the Church were meant to be the 
residence of the priest-m-chargc The budding is now con* 
vetted into a High School. 

The Begam's Palace at Meerut 

A large and commodious bouse was built at Meerut. It 
lies on the south of the Meerut College The Begam generally 
visited the palace for a couple of months towards the close of 
the year bringing with her the Chief of her trams. 

The Begam's Palaces at Delhi 

On a smaller scale a palace was built at Delhi.^'* It 
consisted of a splendid mansion the two or three smaller 
houses. U IS in the Gothic style, modelled on her ‘haveli’ 
in Sardhana It stands at the beginning Chandni Chowk and 
IS today hidden behind a cinema hall and a bank^’°, and is 
known «s Bhagirath Palacc- 

She also built a beautiful palace near the palace of Sahiba 
Mahal, the wife of Mohammad Shah ‘Rangila’. It was known 
as “Gernail Bibi Ki Havcllj'’. But the palace was destroyed by 
the British Government and a railway line was constructed 
over it near ‘Kauria Bridge'. Now-a-days there is also a 
Railway Godown. 

Prestybery and a Catholic Church 

The Begtra built a prestybery and a Catholic church for 
the British soldiers and otGciaUia Meerut in 1814 which was 
given over to the Government la 1862. In the same year the 
present Catholic Church was solemnly blessed. 
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Houses nl Klilrwa 

She built a very fine Itoiisc at Kliirwa in Pel)., 1828.”' 
Residential House at .lalnlpiir 

The Ilcgam also built a resicicntial lunisc at .hilnlpur. The 
ruins of this house were still in existence about 1874.’"* 

Catholic Cemetery 

Tin’s is also a monument of the negam’s time. Many 
persons connected with the Hegam’s life arc buried here. 
Some monuments arc extraordinarily beautiful. The domes 
were beautifully designed and several parts of the inside were 
silvery painted Many of the mr numents arc now in a sad 
state of decadence and require proper maintenance. 

Lady Forester, the wife of David Dyce Sombre, built a 
hospital with the money left by the Hegam for the purpose. 
A slab on the main building records its beginning t 

“Her Highness, the Hegam Sombre having left a certain 
sum of money for charitable purposes, the same vva.s 
applied in the erection and the endowment of this hospital 
and dispensary by the Right Hon'blc Mary Anne, the 
baroness Forester for the benefit of the poor of Sardhnna, 
Anno Domini 1881.” 

There have been great builders in the history of world, but 
nearly all of them built buildings in big cities. It goes to the 
credit of Begam Samru that she erected the Church and other 
buildings in a small village likeSardhana and made it a place 
of world fame. 
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The Begam’s Character and Acliicveincnls 


To tlic rtritisli the negam’s benevolent disposition and 
nninificencc was coniincndabic. Tlicy found in licr an esteemed 
friend.^ She was a solace to Ibc orplian and llic widow ami 
a patron to her numerous dependants." To some of the 
European travellcr.s she appeared to be a very little, queer- 
looking old woman, with brilliant but wicked eyes and was 
possessed of considerable talent and readiness in conver.sa- 
tion,” 

To her soldiers and people, she was a lady of wisdom and 
courage. She accepted the supremacy of the East India 
Company and her Jagir could survive only up to her life-time. 
Here was a military fief which confiscated after her demise.^ 
Her brigade was also disbanded.® She had a regular and 
trained army which was of no use after her death. Her system 
of administration also collapsed with her and was even criti¬ 
cized by Plowdcn and Elliot. She knew that her Jagir 
could not survive after her death and vvould be confiscated. 
She knew that it was unpatriotic to have allied herself with the 
English and that was why she told diem time and again that 
her alliance with them meant a great sacrifice on her part.® 
Being an Indian princess, it was her duty to fight against 
foreign aggrandisement. Perhaps it would Jiavc been better if 
she had tried conclusions with the British who were bent 
upon bringing to an end of her Jagir, her system of adminis¬ 
tration and army. But Begam Samru can be justified in her 
acts and policies since a resourceful ruler like Ranjil Singh 
had to yield to the British on every point, 
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Begam Samru’s early experience had accustomed her to 
hardship. She was gifted with a soundness of judgement, 
surprising power of foresight and extraordinary commonsense 
In politics she was realistic, and m diplomacy she was tactful. 
She loved power hut never missed prudence. She was wise, 
generous and benevolent She was capable of perceiving and 
utilising tense moments Once she went to pay her respects to 
Lord Lake, the English Gcneral-in-Command of Northern 
India. Carried away her beau'y and charm. Lord Lake rushed 
up, took her in his arms and kissed her. The situation was tense 
and embarrassing, but the Begam rose to the equal occasion. 
Turning to the onlookers she smiled and said, See my 
friends! how the Padre receives his penitent daughter."’ Every¬ 
one breathed a sigh of relief, though the comparison was very 
Surprising 

She was described by Mrs. A Deane* as follows: 

“Her features are still handsome although she is now 
advanced in year.* She is a small woman delicately formed, 
with beautiful hazed eyes, a nose somewhat inclined to the 
ncquiline, a complexion very little darker than an Italian, with 
the finest turned hand arm I ever beheld. Zophary the P**'’'*^ 
when he saw her, pronounced her a perfect mrdcL She 
is undoubtedly polite. A graceful dignity accompanies her 
most trivial actions. She can be even fascinating when she has 
any point to carry."’* 

"She is a fine, a sort of walking mummy, who still looks 

after all her alTairs herself, listens to two or three secretajics 

at once and at the sam; lime dictates to as many others 

She adhered to the muslim mode of living only so far as 
food was concerned but nothing further. She did not have 
the slightest fancy for the seclusion they imposed. On the 
contrary, she was frequently entertaining large parties m a 
sumptuous manner both at her palace in Delhi an a 
Sardhana. During Lo-d Lake's sojourn at Delhi, he was her 
frequent guest. They frequently used to sit down between twenty 
and thirty persons to dinner and when the ladies of the par^ 
retired, she would remiin smoking her hookah for she made 
it a point never to leave her pipe half-smoked. 
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Tlionins llacon gives the following accoiMfl of lier: 

“In person tlic Megani is very dmiiniilive ami alllioiigh aged 
and inlinn of body slic still retains vestiges lier fvirmer beauty. 
Her features arc acquilinc and her complexion though decayed, 
and no longer youthful, is f.nr. Sh: particularly prides herself 
upon the beauty and wonderful smallness of her hands and 
feet, which she does not seriiple f > display when she thinks 
they may duly be appreciated. Her e.xpression is lively and 
inetclligent and in her conversation, she manages to render 
herself very amusing and interesting.'-'' She appears to exist 
principally upon tea and smoke of liduaeco and to keep death 
at arm’s length more by the energy of her mind than by any 
remaining strength thellcsh. She has lately had several very 
serious attacks of illness and being 88 years of age according 
to the nearest calculatation I can hardly expect her to live 
much longer." I have frequently been present at her 'darbais' 
and have enjoyed the privilege of conversation with Her High¬ 
ness much to my amusement and edifications. She usually 
receives her visitors in a lent pitched outside her palace except 
on grand occasions when .she graces the slate of audience-hall 
with her presence and has little display of magnificanec or- 
wealth about her person.’’"’ 

Wc find her seated upon a dingy shabby couch in the 
cross-legged fashion of a tailor her little person enveloped in 
a large yellow Kashmcrc Shawl or exquisite texture though by 
no means showy'", under this Shawl a handsome green silk 
cloak of European fashion, but embroidered, is generally 
spread around her which as the upper part of her person sinks 
almost into it, gives her something the appearance of a 
bitten or pressed baked apple. On her head she is fond 
of wearing a turban after the fashion of men." This head¬ 
dress is sometimes with advantage exchanged for a more 
becoming moghal cap of dignity wrought with gold and 
jewelled.”'" 

Contrary to the practice of women in tliis country Bcgam 
Samru always wore a tarban and generally of damson colour, 
which suited her very much and was put on with great taste. Her 
slippers were as bright and as small as those of Cinderella."’ 
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By degrees she adopted the European modes of social 
intercourse appearing in public on an elephant on in a 
carriage, and occasionally on horseback with her hat and veil, 
and dining at table with gentleman. She often entertained the 
Governor-General and Commander-in-chief with all their 
retinues, and sat with them and their staff at table, and for 
some years past kept an open house for the society of Meerut, 
but in no situation did she lose sight of her dignity ** At the 
dinner the Begam seemed in excellent humour and bandied 
jokes and compliments through the medium of an inter¬ 
preter.*^ 

There were a number of fine horses in her stables, and an 
English Coach built for her in Calcutta, which was to be drawn 
by four of them, with two postillions The carnage was 
painted a bright yellow, with silver mountings Hoed with 
violet coloured satin, embroidered all over with silver stars. 
The window frames of solid silver ; the lace and hanging silver 
ribbon, wove in a pattern and very substantial with silver 
bullion tassels. The wheels were dark blue, to match the 
lining. The postillions wore scarlet jackets and caps, almost 
covered with silver lace.” 

Her private life before the suicide of ber second husband, 
Levaisseau, could not be said to be free from blemish, but after 
his death she led a life entirely pure and chaste and never 
again allowed the weakness of ber sex to endanger her sover¬ 
eignty.’** Previous to that and after the death of Samru, a 
German named Pauli, who commanded her force, was widely 
believed to be her lover. Mr. Montigry, a French general, 
hearing about her, made up his mind to marry her. The 
famous Irish adventurer George Thomas was also said to be 
her lover.** After him, she secretly married Levaisseau and i t 

turned out to be the most unpopular marriap ever recorded 
in any history. For some years, it is said, that her sway 
resembled (on a small scale) that of her contemporary, 
the Czarina Catherine of Russia, Like her, astute and indus¬ 
trious, the sovereign of Sardhana shared the weakness of her 
Muscovite sister for male favourites** But to this estimate 
must be added the reference that Catherine made Russia a 
great power and she ruled Russia with a firm hand an con- 
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summalcc! (lie work of Peter the Great. As a matter of fact, 
llicsc were simpl}’ riimoiir.s and llicrc was little which could 
be taken ns authentic. Major Archer, Aide-de-camp to Lord 
Combcrmcrc, went to the extent of saying that “slic has 
through a long life maintained her station and securing among 
a host of contending power, and may bear the honour of a 
similarity of character with our niizabeth.”"'' 

Vanities ntid Caprice which would have made any lesser 
woman ridiculous, acts of meanness which would have 
tarnished any other reputation, never stood between Begam 
Samru and the romantic devotion of her subjects. She was a 
colourful character, a very intelligent and able lady who 
managed her large Jagirs with great success, commanding the 
loyally and afTcclion not only of her disciplined troops, but of 
the whole populace ; strong in her loyalties, and open handed 
and large-hearted in her charities.-^ 

Begam Samru was tolcrcnt towards other religions. She 
.subscribed liberally to Hindu and Mohammadan institutions.*® 
She had a liberal mind. Her heart melted at the sight of other 
people’s miseries and her charily knew no bounds.’® Before 
her death she had directed that each of her servants, whether 
public or private, who should happen to be in her service 
at the lime of her death should receive one month’s salary in 
addition to their arrears, if any.®" Father Antoninus, Prefect 
Apostolic ot Sardhana Church, was an able scholar of Hindi. 
He translated the Bible into vernacular.®' She appointed 
Hindus to high posts of responsibility. Her character and 
generosity was so great that persons of all descriptions and 
religions were the pensioners of her bounty at Sardhana.” 
(Appendix G) 

She was particularly affable to Furopcan ladies, and seldom 
permitted them to quit her presence without bestowing upon 
them some token of her generosity. According to the native 
custom, either a Kashmiri Shawl, or a piece of silk, or some 
jewel, valuing between 20 and 30 guinces were given at pre¬ 
sent. In smaller matters, however, she was not so open- 
handed and no extra expenditure was permitted in her 
cstabli.shmcnl without her own immediate approval. Even the 
common disbursements of her household were inspected and 
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examined by her personally.** Mrs. Sherwood has given an 
account of her reception by the Begam at Meerut in 1813 as 
follows**: 

On Easter Sunday Degam Samru came with her camels 
and set up her tents in the plains between our house and 
Mr. Person’s. She then sent her usual present of rose 
water to certain of our ladies, which was a hint that we 
were to pay our compliments. Accordingly, I went with 
others of the oOicers wives, taking with me my two little 
girls. We were ushered Into the principal tent where Her 
Highness sat on a musnad, her person being almost lost in 
Kashmiri Shawls. Her superb Hookah was set ready to 
one hand and her glillering paunbox to the other, while 
very little of her person but her remarkedly plain face was 
visible. Behind her on the cushions was perched Devid 
Dyce, the son of her daughter’s husband, a child of five or 
six years of age, in a full court suit, coat, waist coat and 
shirt of crimson satin with a sword dazzling to his side and 
cocked hat.”** 

A born diplomat and shrewed enough to run the ad/nini* 
stratlon, the Begam was also never at a loss to devise stratagem 
when required. Colonel Dyce, whom she dismissed, estab¬ 
lished himself in one of her houses at Meerut where she 
usuallyresided. She was determined to dislodge him, but he 
resolutely kept his ground. She resorted to a trick. In order 
to draw the fox, she pretended to pardon him and expressed 
great anxiety to see him once more. The ex-CoIonel was too 
delighted at the prospect of reconciliation and readily 
embraced her proposal for an audience. At twelve O'CIock 
the day after, he presented himself at the palace-gate, where 
his entrance was opposed by her guard who to/d him that Her 
Highness had resolved never to see him again and desired 
that he should instantly retire. Disappointed and indignant 
he returned to his farmer abode and there came the “un- 
kindeit cut all”. He was met by another party of the guard 
who had been sent round by a diPerent road to lake posses¬ 
sion of the house during bis abseote. “The Gegam desires 
never to see you more”, was again laundered in his ears, and 
he was ejected from his hold.** 
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Slic wns in ninny ways a unique personality conibininp 
many qualities not often found together, vi/., comnionscnsc, 
realism combined with rare capacity for friemiship and states¬ 
manship. When Prince Mir/a Zaw.in Dakht resolved to 
restore the graceful state of the Muphal I'mpire and sent 
Kliairuddin to Ilepam Samru for help, the Becam held a splen¬ 
did 'darbar’ and asked, “Does your prince possess any 
manly and heroic qualities ?“ He answered ; “The day 
is near when you yourself will test it personally in an 
interview with him. 1 find his external appearance to be as 
it oupht to be." She said, “Wh.it joking is this ? What i 
meant to ask was whether he possessed the capacity to play 
tire sword and win tlic kingdom or he only had a passion for 
playing on the drum and tabor.” He replied back: “If he 
were not such a hero and man of enterprize he would not 
have turned to thee. If he were a coward and pleasure seeker, 
he would not have asked for thee,” She then said : "I have 
heard that he is capricious and constantly changing his 
mind." Then, .she narrated a well known Persian anecdote.” 
The dialogue is a specimen of the inner qualities of Begnm 
Samru. It was only because of her capability t/iat she could 
establish her own principality in the most adverse circums¬ 
tances. Colonel Skinner had often, during his service with 
the Marathas, seen her and described her ns a beautiful young 
woman leading on her troops to the attack in person and 
displaying, in the midst of carnage, the greatest intrepidity and 
presence of mind.-'"' 

She delivered her territory from anarchy and restored 
peace and order. She was distinguished by an unusual energy, 
enterprise and courage which enabled her to occupy a position 
of eminence. All state business was transacted under her 
own eyes. She pave audience, carried on diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence with regularity, and .supervised closely the activities 
of her subordinates. Peace and order were well kept through¬ 
out her dominions,”" no lawless chiefs were allowed to harbour 
criminals and defraud the public revenue ; and the soil was 
maintained in complete cultivation. This was highly coni' 
mendablc for an Asiatic rulcr,^" 
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It was due to her singular genius that she successfully 
ruled and attended to the political and diplomatic problems at 
a time when, on the political field of India, there were brilliant 
Dfilishers, like Wellesley, Cornwallis, Barlow, Minto, Lord 
Hastings, Amherst and William Bentick as Governors 
General; David Ochterlony, Seton, Matcalfe, Martin and 
Fraser as Residents of Delhi, and Arthur Wellesley and Lake 
as Military Generals. These men were of superior calibre and 
were on the scene. Kirkpatrick. Close, Elphinstone, Malcolm, 
etc. were also men of experience and talent. In the history of 
British India such a galaxy of statesmen, warriors and dipio* 
mats was never noticed as it w-ts during her period. The 
Mughal Emperor called her the most beloved .daughter and the 
‘jewel of her sex’ Mahadji Smdhia ever thought of her as 
his staunch supporter. She served Daulat Rao Smdhia to 
her utmost but the attitude of Ambaji Engle and Perron 
changed her mind, She outwitted Lord Wellesley acid was 
very much appalauded by Genercl Lalce,*‘ William Bentick 
always treated her as his most esteemed friend. The corres¬ 
pondence between Lord William Bentick and Begam Samru 
deserves quoting 

Translation of tlie substance of n letter from H.H. the 
Begam Samru— 

“Praised be God that I am al the present moment m good 
health and I pray that He may continue your Lordship in 
the enjoyment of that unestimable blessing. 

Having heard of your Lordship's early return to this neigh¬ 
bourhood, 1 am anxiously awaiting the auspicious day for 
as much as by it the attainment of the objects of well 
wishers will be cScctcd. May our daily and nightly 
prayers be acceptable to that being whose providence can 
turn the evening of disappointment into the rnorning dawn 
of Hope in which case 1 shall hope from your Lordship 
usual kindness and favour the differences in point of dis¬ 
tance being very immaterial that your Lordship will be 
pleased to honour Sardbana with a visit on your route to 
DeJbj. This mi) not oniyaSorA me ao opportunity of a 
hippy interview but he regarded as a mark of your Lord¬ 
ship's friendship for and clemaocy towards roe and 
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tranquilirx* may prcnily apilalcd mind at all events. Should 
your Lord.sliip he pleased t() lionoiir tin's place with your 
presence of yo\ir way to Delhi, it will tiuly he confeiiiiip, 
an ohlipation upon me as 1 have always been honoured 
with such m.irks of consideration, intei views and receipts 
of letters as a firm and truly attached friend and well- 
wisher of the Iliitish Government. I shall still hope to he 
Beatified with a continuance of them on the part of your 
Lordship.”** 

The letter was replied to by William fienticl: and it runs as 
under : 

"To ; Her Highness Zchonissa Regam 
My n.stecmcd Friend, 

I have had the pleasure of rceciving your Highness kind letter 
inviting Lady William and myself to pay you a visit at Sirdhnnn 
on route to Dclhy. 

1 would have given real satisfaction to Lady William Rentiek 
and myself to pay your Highnc.ss a visit at Sirdhann, if it 
had been in our power to do so but the fact is tliat we arc 
pressed for time aiul our route and the date of our arrival at 
each place has already been settled with reference to particular 
circumstances. On the present occasion, therefore, we regret 
that we arc unable to avail ourselves of your Highness's kind 
invitation. 

W.C. Rentiek."*'' 

She successfully dealt with all these uncommon personali¬ 
ties. For her rise she had to labour alone. After her treaty 
with the Rritish, she fostered goodwill and fricnd.ship with 
them. Not only on vital points, but also in simple matters 
and legitimate interests, the Begam adopted the principle of 
sacrifice and yielded. She always tried to please the Rritish, 
showed adherence to their friendship and always prayed for 
their kindness and favour. The correspondence, however, 
indicates that the Rritish did not respond favourably. Only 
diplomatic sympathies were shown by them.** 

Th.'it explains why she failed in accomplishing (he objective 
she had in view towards the close of her career. She wanted 
to see David Ochtcriony as her heir and successor,*'^ but this 
could not happen owing to the policy of expansion adopted 
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by the British. She was assured of a provision only for her 
private property ** She never felt despondent over her failure, 
and directed had energy and resources m giving alms and chan¬ 
ties which made her name immortal If the criterion of success 
of any Government lies in the desire for its continuance, Begam 
Samru was certiiinly successful. The British, m spite of their 
self-claimed successes, were never welcomed and the Indians 
did not sit silent till they had turned them out of the country 
Every institution—educational, judicial or fiscal—which they 
established are being condemned, criticized and destroyed. 
Had the object of the Driiish been the ‘happiness of the 
governed’, they would not have been driven out of the country. 
After her restoration in 1795, the Begam’s authority was never 
challanged and her primary object was the happiness of her 
subjects Her lands looked greener and the people happy. 
She was a comfort and a source of benefit to all those whom 
providence had entrusted to her care.*’ On the other hand, 
in British India extreme poverty and misery of the masses was 
due to heavy assessment of I^nd-revenue, and the rum of 
industry brought about by unfair means on the part of the 
British and their unwillingness to helper foster its growth, 
The recurring famines, which were the inevitable consequences 
of British policy exposed the real character of the paternal 
solicitude for the peasaotry or dumb millions on the part of 
their self'Constituted trustees or guardians.*’ 

In the battle of Assaye, she played the policy of deceit 
and double-dealing. She committed a fault and her decision 
to some Would look wrong. But upon her decision rested the 
future of her principality. Hct decision was right. Sindhia’s 
disaster was a question of time. The Begam judged it and 
acted accordingly. Her greatest achievement was the peace 
that she gave to Sardbana principality. In an age of anarchy 
and disorder, she created a feeling of security of life and pro¬ 
perty and made Sardhana a place of wealth, magnificence and 
culture. 

The aim of the British policy was that no state should 
remain out of their conttolKng hand cf purmountcy. Mutual 
relationship and cannons of friendship were never honoured 
The Begam always adorned the pages of her address with the 
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flowers of scniinu'iits replete with sincerity .-uul Irntli.'"' On 
the other hiiiul, the flntish cnperly nwnited her demise so that 
tlieyconld confiscate her .Inpir. While pioeeedinR to visit 
Lucknow. Majar flaillie was asked to cheek any improper 
conduct of tiic Hepam at that Place The nepam, in vain, 
pressec .md pleaded befoie the British Government that as 
robbery was committed in her ‘Llaka- and the implicated per¬ 
sons were in her seivice, she was the only aiiihority who could 
lake copnizance of the matter. The Resident at Delhi made 
her to yield and the matter was entrusted for inveslipation 
before the court of justice at Meciul.^’ The reciucsl of Ikpam 
Samru. that she miphi be permitted to entertain in her service 
Ll. L.R. I'roup of the .Idth Repimeni No. 9 of the Last India 
Company, was turned down and diplomatic reply to it was 
given that the Governor-General rcprclled that he was pre¬ 
cluded from complying with her solicitation by certain rules 
and regulations regarding the appointment of military 
ofliccrs.-- The claim of Abul-Mazalier Khan to hold the 
village of Mansurpur in the pargana of Khalauli was rejected 

y the Board of Commissioner on the ground that the aulho- 
rityof the Bcgam was not competent to vest any permanent 

nn ' ■ her death, she requested 

tjic British Government in a .sense of complete surrender ; 

s a my aflairs arc your concern and weight that has 
opprc.sscd me is thus removed I think you will feel pleased 
also but of considerations of the relations which have long 
su )si.s!c etween me and the British Government. 1 wish you 
In'! d'll "" I. ‘ ^'“''‘^'■"'’r-Gencral to grant to my son a suil- 

this w my account, 

it Ta W -yeeable to nic.^ put no heed was paid to 

the n‘oI rv consideration, the Bepam followed 

he policy of self-surrender becau.se .she knew that it was use- 

power Bw' 

ErXht neaee forethought that 

Sour”.:::,::' 

<li..govcr''S?„"i',Enslnnd for n period «,a,- 

principnliiv for is'"’ “"'"ro n.lcd llie Snrdlinnn 

P mcpaldy f„, 58 yc„rr Like Ahalyo Dai, al,e mninlained a 
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stable and almost Idyllic regime at Sardbana, and like Chaod- 
bibi, who defended the city of Ahmadnagar with valour equal 
to that shown by Rani Durgawati ia Gondwana, Begam Samru 
kept her principality safe against heavy odds. Razia and 
Nurjahan were litMe much to the abilities of Begam Samru 
whose outstanding position as a great political and military 
leader stands unsurpassed. Crafty and forceful, the Dowager 
Empress Tzu’Hasi proved worse than a failure 10 China lack¬ 
ing foresight and judgement, where as, Begam Samru’s remark- 
abfe ability made her outstanding among the galaxy of the 
great women of the world in her own small way. 

It was owing to her wisdom and practical ability that 
Chandkaur mother of Naunihal Singh once declared “Why 
should I not do as Queen Victoria does in England ?” She 
would come out of the Zcnarra, wear a turban or ride on 
elephaat as a Sardar and receive the English Sahibs as did 
Begam Samru.” 

Begam Samru combined in herself the deceit and double* 
dealing of Elizabeth, the indefatigable industry and weight of 
experience of queen Victoria, (be unbounded energy and 
retolutiOQ of Rani Laxmi Bai. the wisdom and benevolence 
of Abalya Bat, the valour and vigour of Cbandbibi and Rani 
Durgawati, the delicacy and sharp Intelligence of Nurjahan. 
She was a woman of method. Though her domain was not 
very extensive and she did not rule over a big empire like 
Queen Victoria, Catharine II and Tzu’Hasi, yet she managed 
her affairs with surprizing success. The Sardhana Jagir under 
its benevolent and beloved Begam attained peace and pros¬ 
perity. She certainly was a remarkable lady, the first and 
the last of the women who rose from the status of a daae/ng 
girl to a position of distinction and ruled over one of the most 
fertile plains of India for a period of 58 years. The greatness 
of Begam Samru lay in her spirit ofliberalityaud justice which 
distinguished her character.** 

Shi bestowed donations liberally. She generously donated 
to the Catholic Churches of Calcutta, Madras, Agra and 
Bombay the following sums in Company's rupees, respectively, 
Rs. 32.000, Rs 31,800, Rs. 28.700 and Rs. 31,800; 
to the Sardhana Cathedral Rs, 95,600 ; to St, John’s Roman 
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Catholic College Ii<: os ^nn • » i 

Rs. .17,800 : „„d mJ;„, Cn.holil";,, PMo"",, "7' 

these donations, one lac of ‘smnt’ besides 

to the Dishop of Calcutta f,r I . was made over 

ivisc, ,,l,c donalcd K, M00«, I-; 

.11 Rome and Rs 8o 00 ?, Rapee,..) lo the Pope 

or Ca„tcrb„ry-« "" Arch Bi,d,„p 

Calcmra-.- for^',7,;',', ' 50.000 he Arch Deacon of 

hbcralioi, of deserving deblors'from j;,ih« 

be paid 10 Dr. T™l«Uc«r''rbH!is'''" d^ 
her.- Besides she be<|„calhc,l Rs Tsum r 
to be divided as follows ‘ ^ 

Rs, 70,000 lo r^'il 

as joint execuiorV """ " 

(b) Rs, 157,000 to a numhrxr^r I 
dependanis and rel " 1 7 

.I son o Thr 7’ "" ■■'‘'‘’''R" '"O' 

S i" 000 •■"Iveninrer George Thon,.a., 

. othe M??’; • "‘7 ’.000) and his 

lao ' s a Cam. Aolhony Reghelini. 

his svife r? 7 '"non 7 '*'0'!". 

Piece : Ahul l la ' ““'"'d b's live children Rs. 5,000 a 
(Rs. 2,000) ; nnd^" ’ '^‘’"’"’‘’"der in her serviees 

(c) the interest of Rs I in non ■ n 

Jtcid in trust, for Dyce ’ to be 

Mary and GeorghuS ^ 

Such was her bounty To rlino i i 
of knowing her, she bore the , the opportunity 

benevolent and noble woman K'o f^tindhearted. 

intentions to be cut short at tile ‘‘'‘*'0"’ i'cr pions 

-cured to her the pra^;charity 
distress. In an ace whfn #i cssings af thousands in 

exploited mereilessly nnd 
people and embTr' of r 

were ablaze every where in discontentment 

peace, order and security in Samru maintained 

ecnius lay in her spirit of P^'^cipality. Her political 
P ‘ °^‘^°™Promisc and ability to under- 
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stand divergent interests of divergent races. For our strug¬ 
gling generations the Begam’s most valuable legacy is that in 
her rule divergent communities such as Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans lived with love and harmony. She made Sardhana 
a cosmopolitan town Ifthe peculiar genius of India lies in 
Syntheses, Begam Samru was its true representative. She will 
long be remembered as a wise and benevolent ruler. 
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APPENDIX “a” 


Copy of a Letter from Mirza Najif Cawn 
to Zuffer Yaub Cawn Alias Sumroo 

It ja impossible for me to express the friendship I have 
for you. It is the wish of my heart to hive an‘interview with 
you As our separation was very displeasing to me I took 
upon myself the charge of setting your affairs I signed your 
representation and delivered them to Abda Rabmen Cawn and 
I have your anee for the king to the cate of the Nabab Nizam 
that he might get it signed by bis majesty and sent it to you. 
It will undoubtedly arrive soon. It is evident that when it is 
signed by his Majesty it will be incumbent on me to bring the 
business to a conclusion and the more so as I have signed it 
myself. I have therefore ordered your allowance for one 
month to be given to my worthy friend Frasseal Cawn from 
whom you will receive it. As it is necessary for me to visit 
the Vizir and after paying my visit, to return immediately to 
Ackberabad, it is necessary that you should also come there 
and make us both happy by meeting whitest we are together a 
number of affairs may be settled agreeable to your wishes. 
Come without the least apprehension for I am very desirous 
of seeing you—without ceremony. Consider this place as 
your home knowing that there is no difference between us. 
Set out without thought or delay. Ood willing all shall be 
well. The 2 lacs of rupees on account of your salary remain* 
mg due to you from Nole Singh shall be paid from the first 
payment of the remainder of Nole Singh's tribute. Set your 
heart at rest on all these matters. Come instantly. I will 
return with the greatest expectation to Ackberabad that I may 
enjoy tht pleasure of a meeting with you. You will be informed 
the particulars from the letter of Ahda Rahman Cawn.”* 

1. Fort William BCD;. Set Cbm. 14lh Jaly. 1774. p. 541-42, 



Al'prNDix "n" 


To, 

Tlio Right I Ion bic Lord Auckland, Governor General in 

Council. 

A sliort review of the Begam’s position may tend to eluci¬ 
date tlie t]ucstion of licr postIuimoiK claims. She is said to 
liave been a dancing girl or prostitute, procured by Com¬ 
mission and sent from Delhi as a concuivnc to Walter Rey¬ 
nard, commonly called Sombre corrtipted liy the Natives into 
Sumroo, who then commanded a Brigade in the service of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, He aferwards entered into the service 
of Sindia and received an assignment of territory from that 
prince for the support of a body of troops, which was the 
common mode of keeping up an army among native states. 
She lived with Reynard until his deatli but was never married 
to him. By her connection with him, slic I)ccamc nominally 
a cliristian of the church of Rome and having been previously, 
it is most probable both Hindoo and Mohomedan the former 
by birth and tlic latter in consequence of her profession. 
After Reynard’s death, she married an ofTicer of the force 
named Levaissenu who succeeded to the command. He pro¬ 
fessed to be one of the I’rench Noblesse in consequence of 
which she had engraved on her sc:il the latin word Nobilics, 
fiftcr her Christian nnmc Joanna. Levaisseau put himself to 
death during a mutiny of the troops. According to the story 
of the time, she is said to have instigated the act and to have 
engaged to do the same to her,sclf. Instead of which .she 
assumed the command of the force and retained it, as a 
servant of Sindhia’s Govt, during the troubled period which 
preceded our conquest of the portion of Sindia’s territories, 
in which the grant for the support of the force under her 
command w.ns situated. A part of her troops was opposed to 
^I’l^^y nt the battle of Assye. At the peace 

la s territory in the Doab and the vicinity of Delhi, in- 
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dudiog all her lands, became ows by cession as they were 
before the conquest. We might have resumed the land 
discharging her and her brigade or have restrained her and the 
troops in service on any term that we approved. The course 
pursued was to enter into engagements with her by which she 
was allowed to retain the territory oa the former footing and 
the troops were to be at our disposal. Three battalions or 
one half to be always employed in our service. We were 
equally entitled to the use of the whole but such was the 
engagement entered into and we adhered to it to the day of 
her death."^ 

by 

Lt. Governor of the N.W. Provinces 
Allahabad 4th May, 1836. 


1. Foreign DepIt. Poll. Cons, N0.«6. 2Jtd May, 1M6. pp, IM}. 



Appranix “c" 

The text of the letter is as follows : 

“You will have heard of my situation by tlie newspapers. 
Monsr. LevassouU, to whose management I Iiad entrusted 
al! my concerns from of mistaken judgement all at once, with¬ 
out any eausc whatsoever, began to dismiss the sepoys, who 
had long been in my service, experienced men whose fidelity 
and attachment had been repeatedly tried and was about to 
invoke my affairs in and disorder. But through that pro¬ 
vidence which has ever attended me, tlic battalions rose in a 
body and LevassouU through terror put an end to himself 
with a pistal. I was in consequence obliged to send for my 
beloved son Safar Yab and of my freewill and accord I 
entrusted to him the whole management of my affairs as be¬ 
fore to Monsr. LevassouU, for there is nothing in the world 
more precious than a son particularly an accomplished one. 
My son is possessed of an acute understanding and is prospec¬ 
tive beyond compare. From the day of his being invested with 
the management of my affairs he has been solicitious even 
more than necessary to please me, has renewed and cemented 
former connections with the chiefs of the country and thereby 
rectified all that was amiss and happiness to afford me 
pleasure. My sincere attachment demands that you believe 
me to be among the number of your well-wishers and con¬ 
stantly oblige me with kind letters and also that my son like¬ 
wise be the object of your favour and regard in a greater 
degree even then you arc pleased to consider me, and hereafter 
have the goodness to address to him any application you may 
have to make to this quarter, as that will be peculiarly grati¬ 
fying to mc.”^ 


t. Poll. Progs. 16.5-I79fi. No. 47. Original tetter. No. 215. 
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Copy of a Letter from Metcalfe resident at Delhy 
to G. Swinton Esq. Secretary to G G. (PoU. Progs. 
13thJan., 1826.Cons.No HP. 115) 


Sir, 

1 was surprised some days ago by a proposition from 
Begam Saroru for the surrender of her Jaedad and Jageers in 
other words the whole of the territory which she possesses. I 
couid scarcely credit her but she seemed in earnest and has 
h^ed me since whether I have forwarded her application. 

I cannot pretend to explain her tea] motive in this un< 
expected proposal but the term which she mentioned sounded 
fairly and if there is nothing in the back gtound would not 
deem unreasonable they were these. She was to surrender her 
laidad and Jageers to the Government without reserve. The 
Government out of the revenue of the Military Jaidad was to 
maintain her troops which would then of course he exclusively 
the troops of the Government during her life and was to 
dispose of them afterwards discharging them or otherwise at 
its pleasure. The Government was also to pay to her during 
her life the produce of her personal lageer for her own 
support as that of her immediate dependants Further a 
portion of land 500 beegas I think was to be assigned for a 
Roman Catholic Church which she is building to Surdheena. 

In these purposals there does not seem any thing either 
disadvantageous or very advantageous to Government on the 
whole, they appear at present rather advantageous. The 
Goverment would be bound to nothing beyond the period of 
the Begam'death to which time she might keep her territory 

if she wanted.It may be supposed that same benefit 

would be derived from the acquisition and certainly much 
convenient from the abrogation of a separate Government 
within our dominions. 
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It is possible liowcvcr that the Begam may have something 
in contemplations wliich would render the plan objectionable. 
Any such design would be detected. In the course of dis¬ 
cussion of the Right Mon’ble the G.G. in council were dis¬ 
posed to entertain the proposals which in that case might be 
rejected. 

I beg to state that you will obtain Mis Lordship orders on 
the Begam’s applications. 

Camp Ch.nit.i Metcalfe 

3rd Dee,, 1825. 



APPENDIX “b" 

English Translation 

It Is learnt that 40 bighas of land situated in the village 
Kbatauli, has been granted as ‘mafi’ (rent-free) in favour of 
Mohammad Soleh Khan Afghan and to this eflect he has got 
the sealed ‘parwana’ of Bapu Siodbia, which has been per¬ 
used. Therefore, having considered and being considered the 
claim of the abovementioaed, it is hereby ordered that the 
aforesaid ‘arzi’ should be treated free from taxes (Maaf) and 
be released in possession of the above named grantee. 

At present as usual it be treated as rent-free and no 
obstruction be made. The grantee should utilize Us produce 
for his livelihood and pray for the welfare of tbe state. 

Seal 

Zeb-un-Nisa Bcgam 
1200 H 
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talcmcnt of men of native infantry in the 
employ of Begam Samru.^ 


Six Baftalioits 



I 

II 

III 

IV 


VI 

Captnin 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

X 

Lieutenant 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Soobcclar Major I 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Soobedar 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

5 

Jamadar 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Havildar 

32 

31 

32 

33 

32 

28 

Amildar 

32 

32 

32 

33 

3J 

27 

Rank and File 

384 

381 

380 

371 

375 

355 

Agent 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hakeem 

1 

I 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Sergeon 

1 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Drum Major 

I 

1 

1 

X 

X 

1 

Drum man 

8 

8 

8 

7 

X 

8 

Fifer 

8 

8 

8 

7 

X 

8 

Bugler 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Bhisty 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Bildar 

7 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 


507 

504 

504 

488 

481 

462 


1. Foreign Depd. Poli. Cons, No. 26, 22iul Feb., 1836, pp. 25-27. 
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Siaiemenf of men belonging to BegamSamru Body Guard} 

Captain 

1 

Lieutenant 

2 

Sobebdar Major 

1 

Jamadar 

4 

Soobehdai 

4 

Havildar 

(6 

Amildar 

16 

Rank and Pile 

192 

Agent 

1 

Hukcem 

1 

Sergcon 

1 

Dtlm Major 

1 

Drum Man 

4 

Fifer 

4 

Burglar 

4 

Big Drummer 

1 

Cymbel Player 

1 

DulTadar of Beldar 

1 

BeWac 

7 

Bbisty 

4 

266 

Sfaiemenr of men, belonging to Bogam Samru's irregular 

Cayalryf 

Captain 

1 

LUuteuant 

2 

Risalader Major 

1 

Risaldai 

4 

lamadar 

4 

Duffadar 

16 

Kaik 

16 

Sewar 

188 

Agent 

I 

1 . Foreign. Deptt.Polt. Cons. No 2«. 2&id Feb . 1856 o 

2. Foreign Deptt Poll Cons No 

26,22Dd Feb ,1836 p 19. 
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Mukccni 1 

Surgeon 1 

Trumpet Major 1 

Tnimplcr 4 

Nugarchcen I 

Bhisty 4 


245 


List of artillery establishment in the employ of 
Begam Samni 

(as per Persian Statement furnisiied bearing date 16 Jan. 


1836).* 

Major ••• I 

Captain ... 1 

Lieutenant ... 3 

Soobedar Major ... 2 

Soobedar ... 11 

Jamadar ... 11 

Havildar ... 42 

Amildar ... 39 

Golcndazc ... 43 

Agent ... 32 

Kahlassy ... 97 

Sergeon ... 2 

Hakeem ... 1 

Drum Major ... 1 

Drum Man ... 5 

Fifer ... 5 

Bugler ... 3 

Big Drummer ... 1 

Cymblc Player ... I 

Dufl'ardar of Beldar ... I 

Beldar ... 13 

Bhisty ... 12 

Niab Darogah ... 1 


I. Foreign Department, Poli. Cons. No. 26, 22nd Feb1836. p. 30. 
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Gareewan ... 60 

Kareegar ... 8 

Qua keep ... 6 

Tambick ... 3 

Harkara ... 12 

Bullocks .. 228 

Demdeca .. 1 

Rank and File ... 371 


1017 





AI’PHNDIX “g” 


List of Pensions proposed to be paid by Her Iliyhncss 
Beyam Somru after her detnijC.^ 


Dcsignafion Number of Monthly 

Pensioners Amount 

Rs. A. P. 


Pensioners. 

50 

3,990-12-00 

Invalid Christians 

17 

136-00-00 

Widows of Christians 

69 

645-00-00 

Invalids Natives 

... 384 

1,063-06-03 

Widows Natives ... 

200 

64 4-11-06 

Charitable Allowances 

84 

176-13-09 


805 6,676—11-06 


Name/Designation 

Salary 

Pension 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Agha Ananissa 

Head of the Treasury 

200 

125 

Mccr Ahmud Subedar Major 

50 

30 

Captain Frances Schevalc 

130 

40 

Budroodeen Grandson of 
Munccrooddeen 

5 

5 

Moonshec Gocal Chand 

100 

40 

Dewan Nursing Rai 

50 

15 

Captain Louis Formative 

180 

40 

Pertaub Singh Naib 

30 

15 

Laikh Raj 

40 

20 

John Thomas (His father 

300 

300 


George Thomas was ICool 
Mookhtyar) 

1. Foreign Poll. Cons. No. 75. 23rd May, 1836. 
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Mitza Abool Hussan Beg 
Soob. Major. (His father 
Ruheem Beg was an old and 
valuable servant) 

Major Antone Reghelme 
(Commanded all the troops) 
Bakshee Captain PhiUp 
Antone (His father was an 
old servant) 

Mirza Mussomali Beg 
Soob. Major 
Lachmee Narain 
Captain Munuel Mams 
George Thomas 1st Lieutt. 
(His father G. Thomas was 
Kul Mukhtyar) 

Abdoolah (old servant) 
Mahmood Beg 
Mukand Lai S/o Buhadoor 
Singh Seith 

Captain William Spence 
Captain Downing Lewis 
Paul Solaroli (married to 
Mr. D. Sombre’s sister) 

John Rose Troupe 


Bishop Julius Ceaser 


Rao Dewan Singh 
Padree M's Donnell 
Puschhoul Reghelinee 

Schevales/fifer 

Areas/Amildar 


210 

130 

850 

850 


400 


300 

100 

60 

8 

S 


20 40 


700 20 

190 30 


80 40 

10 10 

60 50 

60 50 


4 4 

2 5 

5 5 (old servant) 

40 

30 

850 

850 (formerly in the 
Company service. 
Married to Mr. D. 
Sombre sister) 

400 His father Dewan 
Hurkaran Das was 
killed by the 
Tlamindars of Bam 
aanli while on duty. 
60 (Dewan) 

100 

30 (in consequence of 
blindness) 

8 

8 
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Gaillc/Amildar 12 4 

Michael Mufscch/Ainildar 8 8 


llinclustani in-vnlids 


Name Salary 

Pension 

Place 

Arc 

Rs. A.l‘. 

Rs. A.P. 


Yrs. 

Noor Klian 12—0--O 

4-0—0 

P 11 ha sou 

66 

Noor Khan 5- 0-0 

1—8—' 

Jansaih 

74 

Bifju 0 0—0 

2-0 .) 

Delhi 

72 

Mokram Khan 20-0-0 

8-0 -0 

Barellev 

— 

Kliooshal Singh 15-0—0 
(Janiadar) 

5—0-0 

Rai Barelli 

70 

Jhanda Singh 5—0--0 
(Amildar) 

2—8—0 



Oosman Khan 7—0—0 
(Amildar) 

3-0-0 



Sookhlal 7—0—0 

3-0-0 

Barelli 

•— 

AslKhan 20-0-0 

Soobedar 

o 

1 

o 

1 

- 


Nathoo Singh 7—0—0 
Havaldar 

3-0-0 



Bahadur Singh 5—8—0 
Golundaz 

2—8—0 

Rohtak 


Seikh Emamud- 6—0—0 
deen Amildar 

2—8—0 

Bascc 


Madoobu Khan 5—0—0 
Amildar 

1—8—0 



Syd. Emamoo- 5—0—0 
deen Sepoy 

2—0—0 

Kharkhoda 


Amccroola 10—0—0 

Khalascc 

2—0—0 



Jabircc 10—0—0 

Sweeper 

1 -0—0 



Buchoo Beg 10—0—0 
Tumboorchee 

O 

1 

O 

1 

cn 

Delhi 


Lecia Singh 7—0—0 
Jamadar 

4—0—0 

— 
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Salary Peo^ion Place A-’e 
Rs A.P. Rs A P Yrs 


Ram Singh 7—0—0 2— 

Sepahee 

-0-0 


RoohooIIah Fayada 7—0-0 

1—8—0 


Kullean Singh 7-0-0 

Sepahee 

1—8—0 


Syfkhan Standard 8—0—0 

Bearer 

3-0—0 


Sheiburxolah 12—0—0 

Jamadar 

4—0—0 


Sham Sheir Khan 20—0—0 
Subedar 

5—0—0 

Sardanah 

Kirpa Carpenter 8—0—0 

3-0-0 


Ramzan Khan 7—8—0 

Drum Major 

3-0-0 

Sardanah . ■ 

Arem Khan Flag 12—0—0 
Havldar 

4-0-0 


Futtah Khan 17—0—0 

Jamadar 

9-0-0 

Sardanah 

Bahadur Singh Vakil 12—0—0 

4-0-0 

Delhi 

Chotoo Musician 5—0—0 

2-0-0 

KanauJ 73 

Zcezoolah Soobadar 20—0—0 

4-0—0 


Mansa Bildar 3—8—0 

1—8-0 

Lucknow 

Navidar Khan 6—0—0 

Darrogah 

4—2-6 

Benaras 

Kulliah Singh 4—0—0 

Kurkara 

2-0-0 

Delhi 

Jhumnshcer Khan 8—0—0 
Symbal Player 

3-0-0 ' 

Tappal 

Shyam Singh 8—0—0 

Havaldar 

3—0—0 ] 

Moradabad ... 

Mr. Powel the Kul Mukhlyaf w 
Ghulam Qadir. 

as slain in 

a battle with 



APrnNDix “if” 

Copy of a Idler signed by Mncnaiighlcn, Sccrelary 
to Govt, addressed lo Zeboonissa Begam Samrii. 
(Poli. Cons. No. 27 4th lo 25lh Aug., 1807. Vol. 336. 
pp. 64-65). 

“You will Iiavc been apprized by W. Seton, the Rc-sident 
at Delhi of my appointment lo tlic charge of llie Honourable 
Conipany’.<; alfaiis, of my arrival in Bengal and of my assump¬ 
tion of the duties of Governor-General at the Company’s 
dominions in India. 

All the circumstances of your situation and of your uniform 
attachment arc well known to me and I avail myself with 
satisfaction, of the present opportunity of expressing these 
sentiments of respect and regard which the distinguished 
merits of your character and conduct have justly excited in my 
mind. My predecessor, the Hon’blc Sir George Barlow has 
communicated to me a letter lo which you lately addressed to 
him referring to an application, received from you by the 
resident at Delhy, on the subject of securing a provision in 
favour of several of your connections and dependants for 
whose future welfare and prosperity you arc generously inter¬ 
ested. The resident lias transmitted lo this Govt, the oiiginal 
of that application together with a statement of the verbal 
communication which he has received from you upon the 
subject of it. 

The solicitude which you have manifested for the future 
welfare of your connection and dependants, is consistent with 
that spirit of liberality and justice, which distinguishes your 
character and has hither to rendered them, the objects of your 
bounty. I have great satisfaction in communicating to you my 
complicncc with your wishes as dcseribed in your letter to 
Mr, Seton. It will be necessary that you should deliver to 
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W. Saton a detailed statement of the names of the persons for 
whom you have solicited a pro^sioo. and of the amount to be 
respectively assigned to them out of the total sum which 
has been specified in your request I trust, however, that you 
will continue during a long course of years lo the enjoyment 
of your liberality. 

It is a source of peculiar satisfaction to me that the first 
occasion of addressing you by letter should involve the oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating my concurrence in an arrangement 
so essential to the tranquility of your mind.” 



APPliNniX “l” 

Substance of a letter from J. Shore to the address of 
Her Highness the Begam Samroo (Foreign Deptt. 
Poli, Progs. 1S32, 22iur-29lh Oct. S.No. 678, P.C 29th 
Oct. 1832, No. 72, pp. 364-65). 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter. The 
oflicers of the British Govt, have often had cause to be pleased 
with your goodwill and loyalty towards it, and with the 
particulars of which I am fully acquainted and the information 
of your Highness successful endeavours in the liberation of 
General Steward from confinement by the Sikhs has afforded 
me sincere gratification. I trust that this course of highly 
approved conduct will ever be persued by your Highness and 
nothing will be wanting on the part of the British Govt, to 
testify their approbation on their continued care of your High¬ 
ness’s tranquility and welfare and by the observance of the 
rules of friendship whenever opportunities may ofl'cr. 

In furtherance of the friendship and unanimity so happily 
existing between your Highness and the British Govt., it is 
hoped that your higness will not only prevent deserters from 
the cantonments of cawnpoor and Fatchgarh from taking of 
their residence in your territories but likewise cause them to 
be apprehended and delivered over to the commanding officers 
of their relative stations. 



APPENDIX “j” 


Translation of a letter from Her Highness the Begam 
Samroo to Mr. William Fraser (Foreign Poli Cons 
No. 22 Nov., 7, 1833. pp 3-9). 

After compliments : Eversincc the dawn of my prosperity 
and the firm establishment of my authority I have been a well 
wisher to the Hon'ble Company and 1 have always acted in 
conformity there to. When Lord Lake was sent to conquer 
this country by the Hon’ble company and had arrived in 
this neighbourhood, when hostilities had commenced my 
troops and cannons which had been detached for the assis* 
iance of the army of Scindhia were imcncdiately recalled 
agreeably to the orders of the British Government at a loss of 
9 lacs of rupees which were on that account promised to me 
by His Highness. 

The reimbursement of this sum was guaranteed to me by 
Gen. Sir. D. Ocbierlony, but depending upon the friendship 
of the British Government I regarded not the value of the 
money and Immediately busied myself in the necessary 
arrangement consequent to my having withdrawn m>self from 
my old allies as such an immense pecuniary sacrifice as no 
other chief of the country submitted to, and which are well 
known to my officers of the Government and require no 
elucidations from me From Ihc day I relinquished the 
friendship of the Southern States and adherhed to the British . 
Government, my troops have been employed in its service 
throughout the country nor have I ever in lieu thereof solicited 
reward, while other chiefs and nobles for having merely; 
estranged themselves from the southern powers have been' 
rewarded with gifts and of permanent and princely estate and 
whereas 9 villages, viz . Gatbec and Ca formely part of the . 
jagcer of Her Highness Balabaee situated in the Pargunnas of 
Burnawa and Boodhana belonging to me, had formely been 
in my possession but on receipt of n letter from the then 
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Resident of Dclhy dated 11th May, 1801, requesting me to 
relinquish those villages ns having been set aside for the main¬ 
tenance of Her Miglincss the Balabaec, I did not hesitate to 
give them up. Her Highness mcanwliile having dead this 
year, I refer it to the Honour and justice of Government that 
as the villages above mentioned arc silunlcd in the Sardhunna 
territory and were formerly in my possession the only just 
claims upon them ns mine of feudal sovereign and therefore 
solicit that they will be allowed to revert to the Pergunnns to 
which they have belonged until the present day. The 
British Government is renowned for justice and equity throu¬ 
ghout the world, and it has been an acknowledged right that 
on the demise of a life tenant his kinds and villages arc 
allowed to be taken possession of by the lord of the 
country where in such tenure is situated. For instance in 
the year 1813 during the administration of Sir, C.F, Mctcnl-fe 
on the death of Agumpant Byra 3 'ee life tenant of the village 
of Nnwahara. His tenure reverted to the Nawab of Nijnbut 
Alee Khan lord of the Pergunnas Jhuzhar and Ca in which 
they were situated and in like manner on the death of the 
Brahmin Deo Kunnund, a life tenant of village Pnhara in 
the Pergunna of Buval that village on the resident’s reporting 
the circumstances reverted to the said Najabat Alee Khan. 
Having established these precedents I am confident that the 
above-mentioned villages of her Highness Balabaec will be 
allowed by the Government to reattached to my possessions, 
it will be pleasing to the adherents of the Government and 
duly appreciated by the community. As the propriety of my 
affairs depends upon you and you are pledged by long 
acquaintance to further my concerns to the best of your 
power I have considered it right and proper to make you 
acquainted with the state of these villages and request that 
you will forward a translation of this letter released in one 
from yourself for the consideration of the High Hon'blc the 
G.G. and obtain His Lordships sanction to my taking posse- 
ision of the villages in question agreeably to your laws and 
to the customs of this country; 

(Sd. C, Gubbings) 

2nd Asstt. G,G. and Commissioner 
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No. 23 ordered that the following letter be written to 
Mr. Fraser. 

To : 

The Agent at Delhi 
Governor-General’s Agent 
Sir, 

1 have had the hjnour to receive your letter of the 5th 
ultimo with its enclosure from Her Highness the Begam 
Samru claiming nine villages, situated m the pergunoas of 
Burtiawa and Budhana, which formed a part of Jagcer of Her 
Highness Balabaee. 

In reply I am directed to inform you that the right Hon'ble 
the G.G. in council cannot recognize the validity of the Begam 
Samtu’s claim to these villages which most lapse with the rest 
of the Jagheer to the British Government as the represen¬ 
tatives of the original grantor The cases cited are not 
opposite as the Barcitah territory was given over to sovereignty 
to Nijabut Alt Khan and his family while the Degam’s districts 
are only held on a life tenure or assignment for the payment 
of troops, 

Foftwilliam 1 have & Co. 

7th Nov., 1833. 

(Sd. W.H. Macnaghtan) 

Secy, to the Govt. 
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Appendix I 

The Contempornry Governors of Fort \^'iilinni in Bengal ; 

1756 

... Clive 

1760 

Holwell 

1760 (February) 

V;insitlart 

1765 (May) 

Clive 

1769 

Verelst 

1772 

earlier 

1774 

... Warren Hastings 

The Contemporary 

Governors General of Fort William In 

Bengal ; 

1774 (October) 

... Warren Haslings 

1785 (February) 

... Sir Julin Macplicrson (ofliciat- 

1786 (September) 

ing and temporary) 

... Earl (Marquess) Cornwallis 

1793 (October) 

... Sir John Shore 

1798 (March) 

... Sir A Clarke 

1798 (May) 

... Earl of Mornington (Marquess 

1805 (July, 30) 

Wellesley) 

... Marquess Cornwallis (for the 

1805 (October) 

second time) 

Sir George Barlow 

1807 (July) 

Baron <Earl of) Minlo I Earl of 

1813 (October 4) 

Moira 

(Marquess of Haslings) 

1823 (January) 

John Adam 

1823 (August I) 

Baron (Earl) Amherst 

1828 (March) 

William Bultcrworlh Baylcy 

1828 (July) 

... Lord William Cavandish 

Bcntinck 

Governors General of India : 

1833 

... Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 





Appendix 

1835 (March 20) 

1836 (March) 
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Sir Charles (Lord Metcalfe) 
Baron (Earl of) Auckland I 


Appendix H 


The Mjghal Dynasty (1754-1837) : 


Alam Gir II 
Shah Alam II 
Akbar II 


1754 A.D.-1759 A.D. 
1759 A D-1806 AD. 
1806 A.D.1837 A D 


Appendix III 


The Contemporary Residents of Delhi (1803-1853): 


Sept. 24, 1803 

Feb. 25, 1804 
Sept. 28, 1804 

June 25, 1806 
1811 
1818 

Oct. 21, 1825 
July 31, 1827 
1829 

18th Sept,1829 
Nov. 25, 1830 

Ma/Ab 73, JJOS 
1853 


David Ochlerlony (acting resident 
and Chief Commandant at Delhi), 
Colonel William Scott. 

David Ochlerlony (confirmed as 
such on Nov 7., 1804). 

Seton 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe 
David Ochlerlony 
Charles Matcalfe 
Edward Colebrooke 
William Fraser 
Hawkins 
W.B. Martin 
WjJJhia Fiaser 

Thomas Theopholous Metcalfe 
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The Life and Times of B>'^am Sarnni of Sardhana 


Appendix IV 


Some Inipor(nn! Confempornry Foreign Adventurers In Indin : 


Rene Madcc 
Tliomas Legge 
Michel Marie 
Raymond 
Piron 

George Thomas 
Benoit De Bblgric' 


1751-1782 
1775-1808 

1775-1798 

1798-1805 

1786-1802 

1778-1830 



